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A Dissertation on the EPITAPHS 
written by Pope: 


“a VERY art is beft taught by cxamplé. Nothing 
contributes more to the cultivation of propriety than 
fematks on the works of thofe who have moft ex4 
celled. I fhall therefore endeavour, at this wifit, td 
entertain the young ftadents in poetry; with an exa- 

inination of Pope's Epitaphs: 


To define an épitaph is ufelefs; every one knows that it is an 
infcription on atomb. An epitaph, therefore, implies no parti- 
cular character of writing, but may be compofed in verfe. op 
profe. Itis indeed-commonly panegyrical, becaufe we are fel: 
dom diftinguihed with a ftone, but by our friends; but it has no 
tule to reftrain or modify it, except this, that it ought not to be 
longer than common beholders may be expected t0 have leifure 
and patience to perafe. . 


On CHARLES Earl of . Donér#, in the ead of 
Wythyhain in Suflex. 


“ DORSET, the grace of courts, the mufes pride, 
“ Patron of arts, and judge of nature, dy’d. 
“« The Scourge of pride, tho’ fanttify’d or great, 
“ Of fops in learning,. and of knaves in ftate,; 


No. V. Ddz & Vee 
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«© Yet foft- his nature, tho” fevere his Tay, "=~ 


“ His anger moral, and his wifdom gay. 
“ Bleft fatyrift! wha tough’d the mean fo true, 
* As fhow’'d, vice had his hate and pity too. 
. “ Bleft covytier.! who could king and country pleafe,, 
** Yet facted keep ‘his friendfhips, and his Eafe. 
« Bleft peer! his great forefathers ev’ry grace 
“ Reflecting, and reflefted.on his race; 
“ Where other Buckhurfts, other Dor/ets thine, 
“ And patriots ftill, ox poets, deck’thé line.” 


The firft diftich of this epitaph contains a kind of information 


_ Which few would want, that the man for-whom the tomb was 


ereéted, died. ‘There are indeed ‘fome qualities worthy of praife 
afcribed to the dead, but none that were likely to exempt him 
from the lot of man, or incline us much to wonder that he fhould 
die. Whats meant by judge of nature, is not eafy to fay. Na- 
ture is not the object of human judgment, for it is vain to judge 
where we cannot alter. - If- by nature is meant, what-is com. 
monly called. nature by, the critics, a juft reprefentation of things 
really exifting, and. actions really performed, nature cannot be 
properly oppofed to art; nature being, in this fenfe, only the 
belt effedt of art. 

_, The feourge of pride 

Of this couplet, the fecond line is not, what is intended, an 
illuftration of the former. Pride, in the great, is indeed well 
enough conneéted with knaves in ftate, though knaves is a word 
tather too ludicrous and-light.; but the mention of /andétified pride 
Will not lead the thoughts to fops in dearning, but rather to fome 
fpecies of tyranny or oppreffion, fomething more gloomy and 
fore formidable than foppery. 

Yet fof bis nature 

This is a high compliment, but was not firft beftowed on 

— by Pope. The next verfe is extremely beautiful. 


Bhp fatyrif 

In this diftich is another line of which Pope was not : the au- 
thor. I do not mean to blame thefe imitations with much harfh- 
nefs ; in long performances they are fcarcely to be avoided, and 
in flender they maybe indulged, becaufe the train of the com- 
pofition may: naturally involve them, or the feantinefs of the 
fubjec allow ‘little choice. sowevery what is borrowed: is not to 
--be 
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Be chjoyed as our Own, ‘afid it i is the bufinefs of critical } fuftice to 
give every bird of the mufes eee: . 
Ble courtier —— 

Whether a courtier can be properly eae for keepin 
his eafe facred may perhaps be difputable. ‘Ti 0 pleafe king | an 
country, without facrificing friendfhip to’ any chatige of times, 
was 2 very uncommon inftance of prudence or felicity, and de- 
ferved to be kept feparate from fo poor a commendation as caré 
6f this eafe. I with our poets would attend a little mare ac- 
curately to the ufe of the word /acred, wiiich furely fhould never 
be ‘applied in a ferious compofition, but where fome refefchce 
may be made to a higher being, or where fome duty is cxadted 
or implied. A man may keep his friendfhip /2eréd) becaafe 
promifes of friendship are very awful ties ; but methinks he eati 
aot, but in a burlefque fenfe, be faid to keep his eafe /acreid. 

BleRt peer 

The blefling afcribed to the peer has no connection with kit 
peerage ; they might- happen to any other man, whofe, anceftbrs 
were remembered, or whofe pofterity were likely. to be regarded. 





I know not whether this epitaph be wokliy either of the writer, 
or of the man entombed. 
I. 

On Sir Witt1am TRUMBUL, One of the Principal 
Secretaries of State to King William WI. ‘who having te- 
“Signed bis Place, died in‘ bis Retirement at Eafthamfted 
in Berkfhire, 1716. 

“© Avpleafing form, a fitm, yet cautiots mind, 
“* Sincere, tho’ prudent; conftant, yet refign’d’; 
“ Honour unchang’d, a principle profeft, 

“ Fix’d:to one fide, ‘but mod'rate to: the reft : 
“ An honeft courtier; yet a patriot ‘too, 
“* Juft to his prince, and’ to his country true. 

‘ Fill’d with:the fenfe: of age, the:fire of youthy- 

“ A fcorn of wrangling, yet a zeal for truth; 

_A gen’rous faith, from fapertftition free ; 

A love to peace, and hate of tyranny ; 

“ Such this man was; who now, from earth remov’d, 

“ At length enjoys that libeity he‘lev’d.” 


“ 


In this’ epitaph, as in many others, there appears, af the firft 
view, a fault which T think {carcely any beauty can compenfate. 
’ The 
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“« Yet foft his nature, tho’ fevere his Tay, ~ 
“ His anger moral, and his wifdom gay. 
“ Bleft fatyrift! whe touch’d the mean fo true, 
* As fhow’d, vice had his hate and pity too. 
. “* Bleft courtier! who could king and country pleafe, 
** Yet facted keep his friendfhips, and his Eafe. 
“ Bleft peer! his great forefathers ev’ry grace 
“ Reflecting, and reflefted.on his race; 
“ Where other Buckhurfts, other Dorfets thine, 
“ And patriots ftill, ox poets, deck’thé line.” 


The firft diftich of this epitaph contains a kind of information 
_ which few would want, that the man for whom the tomb was 
erected, died. There are indeed fome qualities worthy of praife 
afcribed tothe dead, but none that were likely to exempt him 
from the lot of man, or incline us much to wonder that he fhould 
die. Whatis meant by judge of nature, is not eafy to fay. Na- 
ture is not the object of human judgment, for it is vain to judge 
where we cannot alter. If- by nature is meant, what-is com- 
monly called nature by. the critics, a juft reprefentation of things 
really exifting, and. ations really performed, nature cannot be 
properly oppofed to art; nature being, in this fenfe, only the 
belt effect of art. 

., The feourge of pridg ———— 

Of this couplet, the fecond line is not, what is intended, an 
iluftration of the former. Pride, in the great, is indeed well 
enough conneéted with knaves in ftate, though knaves is a word 
rather too ludicrous and- light; but the mention of /andified pride 
will not lead the thoughts to fops ix /rarning, but rather.to fome 
fpecies of tyranny or oppreffion, fomething more gloomy and 
fnore formidable than foppery. 

Yet foft his nature 


This is a high compliment, but was not firft beftowed on 
Dorfet by Pope. The next verfe is extremely beautiful. 


* Bhp fatyrift ——— 

In this diftich is another line of which Pope was not the au- 
thor. I do not mean to blame thefe imitations with much harth- 
nefs ; in long performances they are fcarcely to be avoided, and 
in flender they may’be indulged, becaufe the train of the com- 
pofition may: naturally involve them, or the feantinefs of the 
fupjec allow ‘little choice. Howeven; what is borrowed: is not to 
be 
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Be ehjoyed as our Own, afid it i is the bufinefs of critical Hie: to 
give every bird of the mufes his ~ feather. : 
Bleft courtier —— 

Whether a courtier can be properly commended for keepin 
his eafe facred may perhaps be difputable. To pleafe king aaa 
country, without facrificing friendfhip to’ any change Of times, 
was a very uncommon inftance of prudence or felicity, and de- 
ferved to be kept feparate from fo poor a commendation as caré 
6f this eafe. I with our poets would attend a little mare ac- 
curately to the ufe of the word /acred, witich furely fhould never 
be ‘applied in a ferious compofition, but where fome refefchce 
may be made to a higher being, or where fome duty is exacted 
or implied. A man may keep his friendfhip /2cred; becaafe 
promifes of friendfhip are very awful ties ; but methinks he eaitl 
aot, but in a burlefque fenfe, be faid to keep his eafe /acreid, 

Bleft peer 

The blefling afcribed to the peer has no connection with hit 
peerage ; they might: happen to any other man, whofe. anceftbrs 
were remembered, or whofe poftetity were likely to be regarded 





I know not whether this epitaph be wokliy either of the writer, 
or of the man entombed. 
If. 

On Sir Wittram TrumBut, One of the Principal 
Secretaries of State to King William WI. ‘who having te- 
‘figned his Place, died in: bts Retirement at Eafthamfted 
in Berkfhire, 1716. 

““« Apleafing form, a fitm, yet cautiotis mind, 
“« Sincere, tho’ pradent; conftant, yet refign'd; 
“ Honour unchang’d, a principle profeft, 

“ Fix’d:to one fide, ‘but mod'rate tothe’ reft : 
“ An honeft courtier, yet a patriot too, 

Juit to his prince, and‘ to his country true. 

“ Fill’d withthe fenfe. of age, the: fire of youths- 

“ A fcorn of wrangling, yet a zeal for truth; 

A gen’rous faith, from fuperftition free ; 

A love to peace, and hate of tyranny ; 

Such this man was; who now, from earth remov’d; 

“ At length enjoys that libeity he‘lev’d.” 


In this’ epitaph, as in many others, there appears, at the firft 
View, a fault which T think {carcely any beauty can compenfate. 
‘ The 
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‘The name is omitted. The end of an epitaph is.to convey fome 
account of the dead, and to what purpofe is.any. thing told of 
him whofe tiame is concealed? An epitaph, and a hittory, of 
a namelefs hero, are equally abfurd, fince the virtues and 
qualities fo recounted in either, are {catered at the mercy of 
fortune to be appropriated by guefs. The name, it is true, 
tay be read upon the. ftone,. but what obligation has it to the 

t, whofe verfes wander over the earth, and leave their fub- 
ject behind them, and who is forced, like an unfkilful painter, to 
make his purpofe known by adventitious help ? 

This epitaph is wholly without elevation, and contains nothing 
firiking or particular ; but. the poet is not to be blamed for the 
defeéts of his fubjeé&t. He faid perhaps the beft that could be 
faid. There are however fome defects which were not made 
neceffary by the character in which he was employed. There 
is no oppofition between an Lone/? courtier and 2 patriot, for an 
Loneft courtier cannot but be a patriot. 


It was unfuitable to the nicety tequired in fhort compofitions, 
to clofe his verfe with the word too; every rhyme fhould be a 
word of emphafis, nor can this rule be fafely neglected, except 
where the length of the poem makes flight inaccuracies excu- 
fable, or allows room for beauties fufficient to over-power the 


effects of petty faults. 


At the beginning of the feventh line the word filled is weak 
and profaic, haying no particular adaptation to any of the 
words that follow it. 


The thought in the laft line is impertinent, having no con- 
nexion with the foregoing character, nor with the condition of 
the man defcribed. Had the epitaph been written on the poor 
confpirator who died lately in prifon after a confinement of more 
than forty years, without any crime proved againft him, the fen- 
timent had been juft and pathetical ; but why fhould Trumbul be 
congratulated upon his liberty, who had never known reftraint ? 


Ill. 
On the Ho. Simon Harcourt, only Son of the Lord 
Chancellor HARCOURT ; at the Church of Stanton-Har~ 
court in Oxfordfhire, 1720. 


* To this fad fhrine, whoe'er thou art !. draw near, 


‘* Here lies the friend moft lov'd,. the fon moft cear : 
*¢ Whe 
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«« Who ne’er Knew joy, but friendthip might divide, 
“« Or gave his father grief but when he dy’d. 
«« How vain is reafon, eloquence how-weak ! 
« If Pope muft' tell what Harcourt cannot fpeak. 
«« Oh, let thy Gnce-lov’d friend infcribe thy ftone, 
« And, with-a father’s forrows, mix his own!” 


This epitaph is principally remarkable for the artful intro- 
dudtion of the name, which is inferted with a peculiar felicity, 
to which chance mouft concur with genius, which no man can 
hope to attain twice, and which cannot be copied but with fer- 
vile imitation, 


I cannot but with that, of ‘this infcription, the two laft lines 
had been omitted, as they take away from the energy what they 
do not add to the fenfe. 
; IV. 

On James Craccs, Ef; Jn Weftminfter-Abbey, 


“ JACOBUS CRAGGS 
« Rec: Macn# Britannia a SECRETIS 
“ Er Consiziis SanctTiorisus, 
* Principis Parirer ac Porputt Amor et Deticiz: 
“°Vixit Tiruzis et Invipta ;Major, . 
** Annos Heu Paucos, xxxv. 
*¢ Os. Fes. xvi. Moccxx. 
“«* Statefman, yet friend to truth! of foul fincere, 
*¢ Tn action faithful, and in honour clear! 
** Who broke no promife, ferv'd no private end, 
“ Who gain'd'no title, and who loft no friend, 
“ Ennobled by himfelf, by all approv'd, 
“ Prais’d, wept, and honour'd, by the mufe he lov’d.”” 


The lines on Craggs were not originally intended for an 
epitaph, and therefore fome faults are to be imputed to the 
violence with which they are torn from the poem that firft con- 
tained them. We may, however, obferve fome defeéts. There 
is a redundancy of words in the firft couplet ; it is fuperfluous to 


tell of him, who was fincere, true, and faithful, that he was ia 
honour clear. 


There feems to be an oppofition intended in the fourth line, 
Which is not very.obvious: where is the wonder, that he who 
Sained.no, title, Mould lofe no friend ? 

It 
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It may. be proper here, to remark the abfurdity of joining, in 
the fame infcription, Lasia and. Engl, or verfe and profe. If 
either language be preferable to, the other, let that only be ufed ; 
for no reafon can be-given why partiof the information fhould be 
given in one tongue, and part in another, on a tomb, more than 
in any other place, om any other occafion; and to tell al} that 
can be conveniently told in verfe, and then to call in the help of 
profe, has always the appearance’ of a very artlefs expedient, or of 
an attempt-unaccomplifhed.’ Such an epitaph refémbles the con- 
verfation‘ of 'a foreigner, who tells part of his meaning by words, 
and conveys part by figns. 


V. 
Intended, for Mr. Rows. Jn Weltminfter-Abbey, 


“ Thy reliquies, Rowe, to this fair urn we truft, 
« And facred, place by Dryden’s awful duft : 
‘ Beneath a rude and‘namelefs: ftone he lies, 
* To which thy: tomb fhall guide inquiring eyes, 
“ Peace to thy gentle fhade, and. endlefs reft ! 
« Bleft in thy genius, in thy love too bleft ! 
« One grateful: woman to thy fame fupplies 
« Whatia whole thanklefs land: to his denies.” 


‘ 


Of this infcription the, chief fault is, that it belongs left 
to Rowe, for whom, it was written, than to Dryden who was 
buried near him s and indeed. gives very little information con- 
cerning either. 


The with, peace to thy fhade, is too mythological to be ad- 
mitted into a Chriftian temple ; the ancient worfhip has infected 
almoft all our other compofitions, and might: therefore be con- 
tented to fpare our epitaphs. Let fiction, at leaft, ceafe with 
life, and let us be ferious over the grave. 


VI. 
On. Mrs. Corset, who died of a. Cancer in ber, Brest 


t 
“ Here refts a woman, good without pretence, 


“ Ble with plain reafon, and with fober fenfe ; 
“No ‘conqpefts fhe, but o’er herfelf defir'd, 
“NO arts effa y'd, but not to be admir'd. 
’ “« Paton 
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«¢ Paffion ‘and pride were to her foul unknown, 
«* Convine'd that virtue only is our-own, 

«So unaffected, fo compos’d a mind, 

“« So firm, yet foft, fo ftrong, yet fo refin’d, 

« Heav’n as its pureft gold, by tortures try'd, - 
* The faint fuftain’d it, but the woman dy’d.” 


I have always confidered this as the moft valuable of all 
Pope's epitaphs ; the fubject of it is 2 character not difcriminated 
by any fhining or eminent peculiarities; yet that which really 
makes, though not the fplendor, the felicity of life, and that 
which every wife man will chufe for his final and lafting com- 
panion in the languor of age, in the quiet of privacy, when he 
departs weary and difgufted from the oftentatious, the volatile, 
and the vain. Of fuch a charaéter, which the dull overlook, 
and the gay defpife, it was fit that the value fhould be made 
known, and the dignity eftablifhed. Domeftic virtue, as it is 
exerted without great occafions, or confpicuous confequences, in 
an even unnoted tenor, required the genius of Pope to difplay it 
jn fuch a manner as might attract regard, and enforce reverence, 
Who can forbear to lament that this amiable woman has no 
name in the verfes ? 


If the particular lines of this infcription be examined, it will 
appear lefs faulty than the reft. There is fcarce one line taken 
from common places, unlefs it be that in which on/y wirtue is 
faid to be our own. I once heard a lady of great beauty and 
elegance objeét to the fourth line, that it contained an unnatural 
and in¢redible panegyrick. Of this let the ladies judge. 


VII. 


On the: Monument of the Hon, Rosert Dicsy, and of his 
Sifter Mary, ereéted by their Father the Lord Dicuy, in 
the Church of Sherborne ix Dorfetthire, 1727. 


“ Go! fair example of untainted youth, 

“ Of modeft wifdom, and pacifick truth : 

** Compos’d in fuff’rings, and in joy fedate, 

“* Good without noife, without pretenfion great. 

“ Juit of thy word, in ev’ry thought fincere, 

“* Who knew no with but what the world might hear: 

« Of fofteft manners, unaffected mind, 

'  &€ Lover of peace, and friend of human kind : 
No. V. Ee «Go, 
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« Go, live! for heav'n’s eternal year is thine, 
« Go, and exalt thy moral to divine. 
«© And thou, bleft maid ! attendant on his doom, 
« Penfive haft follow’d to the filent tomb, 
« Steer’d the fame courfe to the fame quiet fhore, ~ 
«¢ Not parted long, and now to part no more ! 
«« Go, then, where only blifs fincere is known ! 
«« Go, where to love and to enjoy are one! 
«* Yet take thefe tears, mortality’s relief, 
« And till we fhare your joys, forgive our grief : 
« Thefe little rites, a ftone, a verfe receive, 
«« "Tis all a father, all a friend can give !” 


This epitaph contains of the brother, only a general indifcrimi- 
nate characer, and of the fifter tells nothing, but that the died, 
The difficulty in writing epitaphs is to give a particular and appro- 
priate praife. This, however, is not always to be performed, 
whatever be the diligence or ability. of the writer ; for the greater 
part of mankind hawe no charaders at all, have little that diftin- 
guithes them from others equally good ar bad, and therefore 
nothing can be faid of them which may not be applied with 
equal propriety to a thoufand more. It is indeed no great pa- 
negyrick, that there is inclofed in this tomb one who was bern 
in one year, and died in another; yet many ufeful and amiable 
lives have been fpent which yet leave little materials for any 
other memorial. Thefe are however not the proper fubjeéts of 
poetry ; and whenever friendfhip, or any other motive, obliges 
a poet to write on fuch fubjeéts, he muft be forgiven if he fome- 


times wanders in generalities, and utters the fame praifes over 
different tombs. 


The fcantinefs of. human praifes can fcarcely be made 
more apparent, than by remarking how often Pope has, in the 
few epitaphs which he compofed, found it neceflary to borrow 
from himfelf. The fourteen epitaphs, which he has written, 
comprife about an hundred and forty lines, in which there are 
more repetitions than will eafily be found in all the reft of his 
works. In the eight lines which make the charaéter of Digby, 


there is fcarce any thought, or word, which may not be found in 
the other epitaphs. . 


The ninth line, which is far the ftrongeft and moft elegant, is 
borrowed. The conclufion is the fame with that on Harcourt, 
but is here more elegant and better connected, 


Vil. 
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VOI. 
On Sir Goprrey Knetrer. Jn Weltminfter-Abbey, 
1723: 
« KNELLER, by heav’n, and not a mafter taught, 
«© Whofe art was nature, and whofe pictures thought ; 
*« Now for two ages, having fnatch’d from fate 
«© Whate’er was beauteous, or whate’er was great, 
«« Lies crown’d with princes honours, poets lays, 
“ Due to his merit, and brave thirft of praife. 
** Living, great nature fear’d he might outvie 
“ Her works ; and, dying, fears herfelf may die.” 


Of this epitaph the firft couplet is good, the fecond not 
bad, the third is deformed with a broken metaphor, the word 
crowned not being applicable to the Jonours or the /ays, and the 
fourth wants grammatical conftruction, the word dying being no 
fubitantive. 


IX; 
On General Henry Wituers. in Weftminftet-Abbey, 
1729. 


«« Here, WITHE RS, reft! thou braveft, gentleft mind, 
«« Thy country’s friend, but more of human kind, 
* O! bornto arms! O! worth in youth approv'd! 
* O! foft humanity, in age belov’d! 
* For thee the hardy vet’ran drops a tear, 
“ And the gay courtier feels the figh fincere. 
“ WITHERS, adieu! yet not with thee remove 
“ Thy martial fpirit, or thy focial love ! 
* Amidft corruption, luxury, and rage, 
** Still leave fome ancient virtues to our age: 
“ Nor let us fay, (thofe Engi glories gone) 
* The laft true Briton lies beneath this ftone.” 


The epitaph on Withers affords another inftance of com- 
mon places, though fomewhat diverfified, by mingled qualities, 
and the peculiarity of a profeffion. 


The fecond couplet is abrupt, general, and unpleafing ; ex- 
Clamation feldom fucceeds in our language ; and, I think it may 
be obferved, that the particle O ! ufed atthe beginning of a 
fentence, always-offends: 

Ee 2 The 
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The third couplet is more happy; the value expreffed for 
him, by different forts of men, raifes him to efteem); there is 
yét fomething of the common cant of fuperficial fatirifts, who 
fuppofe that the infincerity of a courtier deftroys all his fenfa- 
tions, and that he is equally a diffembler to the living and the 
dead. 


At the third couplet I fhould with the epitaph to clofe, but that 
I fhould be unwilling to lofe the two next lines, which yet are 
dearly bought if they cannot be retained without the four that 
follow them. 
X. 
On Mr. Exvtjau Fenton. At Eafthamfted in Berkshire, 
1730. 
«« This modeft ftone, what few vain marbles can; 

“© May truly fay, Here lies an honeft man : 

« A poet, bleft beyond the poet's fate, 

«« Whom heav'n kept facred from the proud and great ‘ 

«« Foe to loud praife, and friend to learned eafe, 

«* Content with icience in the vale of peace. 
* Calmly he look’d on either life, and here 
«« Saw nothing to regret, or there to fear ; 
.* From nature's temp’rate feaft rofe fatisfy'd, 
«© Thank’d heay’n that he had liv’d, and that he dy’d.”’ 


The firft couplet of this epiraph is borrowed. The four 
next lines contain a fpecies of praife peculiar, original, and jut. 
Here, therefore, the infcription fhould have ended, the latter 
part containing nothing but what is common to every man who 
is wife and good. The character of Fenton was fo amiable, 
that I cannot forbear to with for fome poet or biographer. to 
diiplay it more fully for the advantage of pofterity. If he did 
not ftand in the firit rank of genius, he may claim a place in the 
fecond; and, whatever criticifm may object to his writings, 
cenfure could find very little to blame in his life. 


xI. 
On Mr. Gay. In Weftminfter-Abbey, 1732, 


«« Of manners gentle, of. affections mild ; 
“In wit, a man; fimplicity,.a child ; 
«« With native humour temp’ring virtuous rage, 
“ Form’d to delight at once and, Jah the age: ec--2: .: 
eres « Above 
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«« Above temptation, in-a low eftate, 

« And uncorrupted, even’afniong the great : 

‘* A fafe companion, and an eafy friend, 

«< Unblam’d thro’ life, lamented in thy end. 

«« Thefe are thy honours! not that here thy buit 
«Ts mix'd with heroes, or with,kings thy duft ; 

“* But that the worthy and the good fhall fay, 

** Striking their penfive bofoms---Here dies GAT." 


As Gay was the favourite of our author, this epitaph was 
probably written with an uncommon degree of attention! yet it 
is not more happily executed than the reft, for it does not always 
happen that the fuccefs of a poet is proportionate to his labour. 
The fame obfervation may be extended to all works of imagina- 
tion, which are often influenced by caufes wholly out of the per- 
formers power, by the hints of which he perceives not the erigin, 
by fudden elevations of mind which he cannot produce in him- 
felf, and which fometimes rife when he expects them leaft. 


The two parts of the firft line, are only echoes of each other, 
gentle manners and mild affections, if they mean any thing, muft 
mean the fame. 


That Gay was ‘a man in wit is a very frigid commendation ; to 
have the wit of a man is not much for a poet. The wit of man, 
and the /implicity of a child, make a poor and vulgar contraft, 
and raife ho ideas of excellence, either intelleétual oF mioral. 


In the next couplet rage is lefs properly introduced after the 
inention of mildnefs and gentlenc/:, which are made the conftituents 
of his character, for a man fo mild and gentle to temper his rage 
was not difficult. 


. The next line is unharmonious in its found, and mean ‘in its 
conception, the oppofition is obvious, and the word /a/ ufed ab- 
folutely, and without any modification, is grofs and improper. 


To be above temptation in poverty, and free from corruption 
among the great, is indeed fach a peculiarity as deferved notice. But 
to be a /afe companion is praife merely negative, arifing not from 
the pofleffion of virtue, but the abfence of a vice, and that one 
of the moft odious. 


As little can be added to his charaéter, by afferting that he 
Was lamented.in his end. Every man that dies is.at beat, by the 
di writer 
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writer of his epitaph, fappofed to be lamented, and: therefore this 
general lamentation does ne honour to Gay. 


The eight firft lines have no grammar, the adjectives are 
without. any fabftantive, and the epithets without a fubject. 


The thought in the laft line, that Gay is buried in the bofoms 
of the «worthy and the good, who are diftinguifhed only to lengthen 
the line, is fo dark that few underftand it; and fo harfh, wher 
it is explained, that ftill fewer approve. 


XII. 
Intended for Sir Isaac Newton. In Weltininfter-Abbey: 


«“[TSAACUS NEWTONIUS: 
“ Quem Immortalem 
“ Teftantur Tempus; Natura, Calum: 
“ Mortalem 
«¢ Hoc marmor fatetur. 


‘© Natute, and Nature’s laws, lay hid in nigtit : 
« GOD faid, Let Newton be! And all was light.” 


Of this epitaph, fhort as it is, the faults feem not to be 
very few. Why part thould be Latin and part Englij2, it is not 
eafy to difcover. In the Latiz, the oppofition of immortalis and 
mortalis, is a méer found, or a mere quibble, he is nut igtmortal 
in any fenfe contrary to that in which he is mortal. 


In the verfes the thought is obvious, and the words night and 
dight are too nearly allied. 


XIII. 


On Epmunp Dike of Buckingham, who died in the 19th 
Year of bis Age, 1735. 


«* If modeft youth, with cool refletion crown’d, 
“ And ev'ry opening virtue blooming round, 
“ Could fave a parent's jufteft pride from fate, 
“ Or add one patriot to a finking ftate ; 
“« This weeping marble had not afk'd thy tear, 
** Or. fadly told, how many hopes lie here ! 
“ The living virtue now had fhone approv'd, 
“ The fenate heard him, and his country. lov'd. 
“ Yet 
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s* Yet fofter honours, and lefs noify. fame 

« Attend the fhade of gentle Buckingham : 

«In whom a race, for courage fam’d and art, 
«¢ Ends in the milder merit of the heart ; 

** And chiefs or fages long to Britain giv'n, 

« Pays the laft tribute of a faint to heav’n.” 


XIII.. This epitaph Mr. Warburton prefers to the reft, but I 
know not for what reafon. To crows with refleGion is furely a 
mode of fpeech approaching to nonfenfe. Opening virtues bloom- 
ing round, is fomething like tautology ; the fix following ‘lines 
are poor and profaic. Art is in another couplet ufed for arts, 
that a rhyme may be had to heart. The fix laft lines are 
the beft, but not excellent. 


The reft of his fepulchral performances hardly deferve the 
notice of criticiim, ‘The contemptible dialogue between Hs and 
Sue, fhould have been fuppreffed for the author’s fake. 


In his laft epitaph on himfelf, in which he attempts to be 
jocular upon one of the few things that make wife men ferious, 
he confounds the living man with the dead: 

Under this fone, or under this fill, 
Or under this turf, &c, 

When a man is once buried, the queftion, under what he is 
buried, is eafily decided. He forgot that though he wrote the 
epitaph in a ftate of uncertainty, yet it could not be laid over him 
till his grave was made. Such is the folly of wit when it is 
ill employed. v 

* * 





On Pusuic Crepit and the NaTIONAL Dest. 


HE different nations in Europe have run in debt, or dor- 
rowed, as they term it, three hundred millions fterling, 

fnce the year 1690 ; and Great-Britain now finds herfelf clogged 
with a debt of upwards of eighty millions, though the whole num- 
ber of the public creditors, natives and foreigners, amount only to 
47,000; who make a figure, at prefent, of their income ; but, in 
café of a public bankruptcy, would, in an inftant, become. the 
loweft, as well as the moft wretched of the people; however, 
J am far from entertaining fuch a melancholy idea of the ftate 
of 
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of the monied intereft, | and the inftability of the public éredit of 
this kingdom. 


The chief fubject of what is now meagt by monied property, 
is the national debt: but, before the nation was in, debt, the mo- 
nied property'was confined to debts due by particular men, and 
the ftock of money in trade; when it was not altogether im- 
proper to blend the monied and trading interefts together ; bic 
caufe the chief'ufe money cauld then be applied to, was, to 
lay itsout in induftry, of which-trade is the principal branch. 
However, the money, now employed in-trade, bears fo fialk, 
proportion to the wational debt, that, when the word money is 
made to. comprehend this debt, it fignifies the reverfe of what it 
meant when the nation owed nothing. It is abiurd to confound 
the trading intereft, and that of the flockholders together; yet 
they are frequently blended as one and the fame; though the 
public debt is as-much a load on the induftry, as on the land of 
England ; while the landed and trading-interefts fhould be con- 
fidered, like that of the different members of the fame vocy, as 
infeparable : becaufe the land would be of no value, without the 
imduftry of the people ; nor could they have the means of exert 
ing their induftry, without the land. 


National credit can never be iupported by lending money 
without_fecurity, or drawing in other people to do fo; by raifmg 
ftocks and commodities, by artifice and fraud, to unnatural and 
imaginary values ; and, confequently, delivering up helpicis wo- 
men and orphans, with the ignorant and unwary, but induiirious 
fubjeéts, to be devoured by pick- pockets, ftock-jobbers, and 
bybble- -mongers; which are a fort of vermin that are bred and 
nourifhed in the corruption of a ftate. This is a method, which, | 
inftead of preferving public credit, deftroys all property ; turns the 
ftock aud wealth of a nation out of the important channels of 
trade and commerce ; and, inftead of nourifhing the body politic, 
produces: only ulcers, eruptions, and often ep:demical plague- 
{ores ; it ftarves the poor, mifguides and impoverithes the rich, 


deftroys manufactures, ruins navigation, and raifes general dif- 
qtnatins 


_ This public credit of the Britif nation received a violent hock 
in the year 1720, when many families were impoverifhed by the 
fatal bubble of the South-Sea company; the like happened in 
France, on failure. of the Mififippi {cheme; but the methods 
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téken for reftoring public credit in England have fo happily fuc- 
ceeded, that the xationa/ crédit is now firmly eftablifhed. 


The national debt was inftituted immediately after the revolus 
tion, with a political view to eftablith Wiliam III. on the throne? 
for, before his acceffion to the crown, there was not one fhilling 
that could properly be called a national debt ; becaufe not ton- 
trated by authority of parliament. But the members of thé 
conventionary parliament were fo liberal to their new fovereign, 
that large {ums were granted ; which empowered the government 
to obtain large loans, whereby additional duties were laid upon 
commerce and manufactures, and poverty entailed upon future 
generations, 


King William having engaged the nation’ in a very expenfive 
war, every invention was exerted to find out néw methods of 
raifing money: but, after évery tax, that hiftoty or fpeculation 
could fuggeft, was impofed on the people, it was fo contrived, 
that the money raifed came vaftly fhort of the demands for it, 
ahd the government had retourfe to anticipation’, by delivering 
over the nation to the mercy of ufurers ; whereby clerks, agents, 
brokers, money-{criveners, commiffaries, Yews, and members of 
parliament, were alldwed 30 or 40 per cent. for pretending to 
advance the public the very money they had already received, 
of juft robbed it of, in a very extraordinary manner. 


After the peate, thefe gentlemen had got too high, and the 
people of Eng/dnd too low, to admit of enquiries, Public eredit 
gtew a cant word ; afd, tlie law being debarred from ehquiring 
into their titles; their fecurities were preferred to land, and found 
real purchafers, who actually paid a new premium, for what had 
coft the fellers little or nothing. 


It has beth obferved, that if king William had fucceéded iri 
his fcheme, if he had made an entire conqueft of Fraace, and given 


_ up every moveable thing in it to indemnify the people of Eng- 


land, rich as that country then was, it would not have beer 
fufficient to have paid our expences; nor would Fraricé; after 
fuch devaftation, have fared fo ill as England has done. Had the 
people of England tripped themfelves to the fkin, and given even 
to the bricks of their houfes, in fatisfagtion to the ufurets, thefe 
lat would not have got half fo much; nor witild the people 
have fuffered half what they have done, by the mottgage they 


a@ually made over of their induftry, and that of their pofterity: 
No. V. Ft We 
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We know there was at Icait fourteen millions of {pecie in 
E ngland, when king William s war broke out; and moft of that 
money muft have been employed i in trade, as there was then no 
other-profitable way. of idifpofing of it. “But, when the public debt 
took place, there was more to be got by ftock-jobbing ; and of 
courfe every wife man would take his money out of trade, and 
carry it to the treafury as the better market. ‘There was at that 
time at leaft 20.0r 40 per cent. to be got fairly by fapplying the 
government : the money paid was fure "to return again in a few 
years; and, being lent again on new fecurities, it can be no won- 
der; that fo profitable a traffic, has, from a moderate ftock, pro- 
duced even-eighty millions in fixty years. For the people, who 
had no conception that it was poflible to grind above two millions 
a year out of them, were now taught to pay fix, befides the 
fums annually borrowed ; and thofe who received that fix mil- 
lions, or rather thofe with whom it ftopped, brought it back 
_ again to the treafury, where it became a, public debt. 


The wars of king William and queen Anne coft the nation 
above fifty millions ; yet thefe wars were néceffary, as their ge- 
neral motives were to reduce the power, and curb the ambition 
of France: but, during more than twenty years of that pa- 
cific adminiftration which fucceeded the'treaty of Utrecht, this 
incumbrance was very inconfiderably leflened 3 for, on the com- 
mencement of the. war with Spain in 1739, the national debt 
amounted to above forty-five millions ; which was a furprifing 
load on a nation fo long lulled in the bofom of tranquility ; ef- 
pecially as the free reweywe had, for near twenty years, been a 
great deal more than fufficient for anfwering the annual.expence, 
if the miniftry had kept up no greater armies than were necef- . 
fary, paid no trineceffary penfions, nor fitted out any, ufelefs 
fquadrons. For the land-tax, malt-tax, and civil lift, which 
properly compofé the free revenue, generally amounted -to 
2,500,000/, annually ; and 2,000,000/. have'been thought fuffi- 
cient for the whole neceffary annual expetice of the’ nation in 
time of peace: fo! that, upon this calculation, for many years 
pat, initead of encroaching upon the’ faking furd, 500,000 /. 
might have been added to it yearly ; and, inftead of increafing 
the xational debt, great part of it might have been paid off, with-' 
out laying any new and heavier taxes upon the people. How- 
éver, the late war with France and Spair fo gveatly augmented 
this national debt, that what is now publickly provided for by 

parliament 
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parliament amounts to 57 ,703,675 /. befides 16,597,487/. more 
the annual intereft whércof amounts to 2,722,000/. 


The expences, updn the prefont emergency, muft have greatly 
increafed this national debt : but thefe expences are neceffary ; 
becaufe France is as much in debt as Great-Britain, and her ex- 
pences muft be as great. Befides, the public creditors of France 
may again fee their debts wiped off with @ fpunge ; which can 
never be the cafe in Grrat-Britain, as fhe is very far from being’ 
a bankrupt nation, and has it fully in her power to difcharge all 
her debts, and redeem all the anticipations of her revenue, which’ 
will take off the taxes upon induftry, make labour cheap, give 
néw life to trade, and prevent other nations from underfélling 
us-at foreign markets. 


Te 





Some Obfervations relating to England and France. 


The rife of the firft Wars between thefe Kingdoms; and the 
Inireafe of Regal Power in France. Why both Nations 
continued their Animofity. The Claim of Edward III. and 
Henry V. to the Crown of France. The Lofs of all the 
Englith Poféffions in France, of no Prejudice to England, 
when jhe applied herfelf to Trade. 


R ANCE has always been the natural enemy of England, 
~ from the time that /i/iam duke of Normandy got pofleflion 


of the Englifh crown, in 1066; which gave Pdilip |. a great 
jealoufly of this formidable neighbour. The firft wars between 
England and France happened, at this time, upon a very flight and 
unexpeéted occafion: it was a quarrel at a game of chefs, be- 
tween Lewis the Dauphin, and Henry fon of William the Conqueror : 
in confequence of which, the French monarch invaded Normandy ; 
and the king of England made an invafion upon France: but the 
beginning of thefe hoftilities feemed afterwards to have entailed 
a perpetuity of military contentions upon the pofterity and fuc- 
ceflors of thefe two princes. 


The power of France and Exgland was formerly vety different 
. from what it is at prefent; particularly in France, where the 
greateft part of the kingdom was enjoyed by independent princes ; 
fuch as the king of Navarre, the dukes of Normandy, Burgundy, 


Pfz Bretagne, 
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Bretagne, Aquitaine, Gafeony, and Languedoc ; the counts of Flas. . 
gers, Champagne, Thouloufe, Vienne, Provence, and Dauphiny ; al) 
whofe territories the French monarchs, fucceffors of Hugh Caper, 
gradually united to their own, When the whole power of France 
became confolidated together, the ambition of its monarchs kept 
an equal increafe, till the reign of Lewis XI. im 1461, who, by 
the fpoils of the houfe of Bourbon, and the divifions of the French 
nobles, found an opportunity of reducing the government to his. 
own arbitrary will and pleafyre. 


France was formerly happy in having Scatland’ for its ally ; and 
the Scotch never failed to invade England, whenever the Englifs , 
invaded France: but Scotland eel fuffered on thefe occafions. 
Like Rome and Carthage, England and France were always ftrug- 
gling for fuperiority ; and no national wars ever exhaufted more 
noble blood, or were attended with more illuftrious atchieve- 
ments: but the genius of England generally prevailed. 


The liberty of England was violated by king Fobn, in 1200: 
but the fpirit of Exglifomen ran fo high in this reign as to recover 
their glorious privileges, and perpetuate them to pofterity. Eng- 
land had then Normandy; and feveral other provinces, in France ; 
which the French monarch reduced; and re-annexed, to his do- 
minion, after the Norman dutchy had been dif-united from it for 
300 years. The French king then affifted the Eng/i barons 
againft thejr fovereign : but the mercenaries of France had like 
to have taken poffeffion of England for themfelves; which is. . 
generally the cafe upon fuch occafions. The Engli, poffeffions 
on the continent were very prejudicial to the real intereft of Exg- 
land: yet they were retained with great expence and difficulty ; 
as the French were conftantly invading one part or other. But 
our brave Edward UI. formed the defign of conquering the 
whole kingdom of France, gn the death of Charles the fair, 
in 1328, without male-iffue: for he afferted his right to that 
crown, by virtue of the falique law, as he was the nephew, and 
neareft relation, of the male line to the deceafed monarch ; and. 
he brought France to the brink of deftruction in profecuting his 
claim. 


Henry V. in 1415, followed the example of his predeceflor 
Edward M11. for a kind of war had fubfifted between England 
and France ever fince the breach of the treaty of Bretagne, in 
1369; though often interrupted by truces. The court of France 
was 
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was fo well acquainted with the temper, character, and politics of 
our ‘Henry IV. as to be never afraid of infulting him upon every 
accafion, during almoft the whole courfe of his reign : but young 
Henry V. had a nobler fpirit, and knew how to revenge the af- 
fronts thrown upon his father. It is very remarkable, and well 
worthy of our prefent obfervation, that, in 1413, commiflioners 
were appointed for adjufting the differences between thefe two 
crowns ; and thofe of France were demanded to deliver up what. 
ever had been taken from England, fince the conclufion of the 
treaty of Bretagne in 1360. The French propofed a marriage 
between the king of England, and Catherine youngeft daughter 
of the king of France: but nothing could be done by negociation, 
and Henry determined to do himfelf juftice by arms; whereby 
he obtained both the princefs, and the kingdom of France. 


The glorious victories of Crefj, Potdiers, and Agincourt, will 
remain as immortal proofs of Eng/ifs bravery : but it afterwards 
dwindled away, and our national character was loft for a con- 


fiderable time. The French, in 1449, recovered their kingdom, ‘ 
and expelled the Exg/if from all their poffeffions there, except’ 


Calais, and a few others. However, Henry VIII. made an in- 
vafion upon France ; which was more for oftentation than for 
conqueft : though he roughly laid claim to the whole kingdom. 
In 1550, Boulogne was furrendered up to France: and, in 1557, 
Calais was taken ; whereby all the Exg/if footing was entirely 
loft in France, which is thought to have haftened the death of 
queen Mary, who was heard to fay, “ that the lofs of Ca/ais was 
“ written in her heart.” 


Though Henry VIII. demanded the whole kingdom of France, 
he was fatisfied with fecuring a penfion, or yearly tribute, inftead 
of the title he pretended to have to the French crown: but all 
the pains he had taken for this purpofe were rendered ineffetual 
in the reign of his young fucceflor, when his council was direéted 
by the afpiring duke of Northumberland, who found himfelf under 
a neceflity of furrendering Boulogne, though he had violently 
exclaimed againft the duke of Somerfet for propofing {uch a refti- 
tution, and afterwards caufed that illuftrious nobleman to lofe his 
valuable life on the fcaffold, though he was uncle to the king, 
and the idol of the people. The treaty which yielded up 
Boulogne, contained only an indeterminate refervation of the 
claim of England to the crown of Fraxce, which had occafioned 
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* the effufion of fo much bleod fince the reign of Edward III. fo 
that there remained: to the kings of England only the empty title 
of King of France; not have any of the facceffots of Edward VI. 
ever ferioufly thought.of profecuting are afferted right, in con- 
fequence. of the; falique law. 


While Englaid had any pofleffions in France, they yielded | her 
rio advantage :, and when Henry VI. was, crowned in. Paris, it 
hurt his* fubjects in London ; for, if England was to conquer; and 
retain France, fhe muft become a province to the conquered 
country, and transfer the feat of empire there ; in the fame. man- 
mer as Normandy became,annexed to England. Therefore, we 
fall never more think of extending our conquefts upon the con- 
tinent, which is to be defended by a military.power: but, as.an 
ifland, we depend upon our maritime force ; and, if the French 
have the boldnefs to make a formal defcent upon any part of 


England, we are ready enough to imagine, that it will be attended’ 


with.no more fuccefs, than what they experienced in 1545, 
when: they were repulfed from the Je of Wight, and the coaft 
of Sufix, with a very confiderable lofs. 


The union of the rofes, by the marriage of Henry VII. and the 
ptincefs Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV. put an end to the 
civil wars of York and Lanca/fter, that had fucceeded thofe.com- 
mionly called the barons wars; and the humour of warring in 
France, for plunder as well as conqueft, fubfided in Exgland, 
where good laws, and a wife government, infenfibly changed the 


manners, and gave a new turn to the fpirit of the people. War. 


ceafed to be a profeffion ; and the arts of peace prevailed in Exg- 
land, where the king lefféned the power of the nobility, and in- 
creafed the property of the people, who became hufbandmen, 
manufacturers, merchaats, and mariners. If we loft the ferocity 
of our ancient Saxon military reputation, we improved by emu- 
lating the neighbouring nations in literature : we profecuted trade, 
and procured opulence: yet we have always maintained our 
character as foldiers, whenever it was required by the public 
intereft, or the public authority. 


We fhall take other opportunities of explaining the reciprocal 
interefts of Great-Britain and France, both with refpect to them- 
felves, and to the general fyftem of government, as moft con- 
ducive to the eftablifhment and prefervation of the general bal- 
lance of power in Europe, and public tranquility. R. 


DissERTATION 
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Dissz RTATION IIT. on the Britith Colonie in America. 


Shewing the Gimmadities and’ Trade of so Provinces as alfo 
‘their Conneétions and Interference with each ather ; and: we 
are the moft beneficial to Great-Britain. , 


Have. before faid, that the Britib odtiite in arlineten con- 

tain near.a million and half of white inhabitants, and-cannot 
help declaring, that it is a matter of great admiration. to. me, 
how, in the {pace of fo few years, fuch a number of men fhould 
be got together in countries, for the moft part, fo wild and wn-. 
cultivated : but we may juftly attribute the increafe they. have’ 
made of inhabitants, to the fobriety and temperance pra¢tifed by 
the diffenters who retired tothem. For, as the fupplies from the 
mother-country, by no means anfwers the prefent numbers, it 
muft then follow, that their frugal and regular way of living in. 
clines them more to marry, and makes them more healthful for 
generation ; affording them means to have the neceflaries of life, 
as wholfome food, neat dwelling, and cleanly apparel; the want 
of which, in other countries, is a high article in the burials of 
the common people. 


I have already fhewn, the utility of the Britith colonies to the 
mother-country ; and. fhall now proceed to point out, their con- 
neBions and interference with each other. 


By the act of navigation, of the 23d of September, 1660, itt 
was ordained, that all the commerce of thefe colonies. fhould bey 
carried on by the way of England; but rice and fugar have, lately: 
been permitted to be carried directly to foreign parts, under pro- 
per reftriGtions : and it is only in time of war that the traders of | 
Bofton and Philadelphia attempt fending their thips diretly to the 
Mediterranean, with the commodities and’ merchandize of ‘their’ 
produce, whjch being the fame, there can be no exchange of 
Commodities, and confequently no commerce or ihtercourfe. 


I thall not tale notice of our northern colonies as they extend, 
themfelves in latitude ; but fhall begin with Virginia, as it was 
firlt fettled, and is of the greateft importance. 


I. The colony of Virginia extends about 200 miles in-length, 
ftom north to fouth; and about, 130 from ealt to welt, of culti- 
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vated lands. It is extremely populous, though there are no well 
inhabited towns'in the whole province : however, it is very con- 
venient for navigation by the great bay of Che/epeak, and four 
large rivers which fall into it. The principal trade is in tobacco ; 
though all forts of naval ftores may be produced there, which 
are negleéted for the. more general and profitable commodity of 
the country, as it affords a comfortable livelihood for the planters, 
employs yearly: 200 large thips, and brings in a revenue of 
200,000/.° annually to the Britis government, where their only 
confiderable foreign trade is carried on. ‘They had alfo a fo- 
reign trade to the Carribbce iflands, where they exported lumber, 
corn, and flefh ; for which they took rum, fugar, and molaffes, 
in return : but New-England, New-York, and Carolina, have fup- 
planted them in this branch of bufinefs. 


The Virginia tobacco is of two kinds; the York-Riwver, of 
fweet-{cented, which is generally for the confumption of Great: 
Britain, being efteemed the beft in the world ; and the Oronoac, 
which is hotter in the mouth, and is fent from England to Hol- 
land, Germany, Denmark, Seweden, and Rufia, where 300,000 
hogtheads have been exported in a year; and, granting 4/. a 
hogfhead to be cleared from them at foreign markets, the profit, 
is 120,000 /, 


II. Maryland is feparated from Virginia by the bay of Che/e- 
peak; being about 140 miles long from north to fouth, though 
not fo broad from eaft to weft. It has the advantage of feveral 
fine navigable rivers, as well as Virginia: but the fame hamour 
prevails among the inhabitants of living on their refpective plan« 
tations, and not in towns. 


Lord Baltimore is the proprietor of this colony, which is now 
become a rival to Virginia in the cultivation of tobaceo : but this 
tobacco is ftronger than that of Virginia, and employs 150 hips 
yearly ; though its greateft demand is for the eaftern and northern 
parts of Europe. 


The barter of tobacco, in the provinces of Virginia and Mary- 
land, anfwers all the ufes of gold and filver ; all the neceflaries 
of life being fold for tobacco, inftead of money. ‘Thefe colonies 
take from the mother-country about 360,000 /. a year in Briti® 
manufactures ; and the ballance of the general trade of the n2- 
tion receives about 600,000 /. a year from the tobacco exported . 
to 
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te different parts of Europe.’ However, the article of tobacco 
is, perhaps, more burthened ‘and oppreffed with duties than any 
other commodity whatfover : for, when the fubfidy of 1747 took 
place, it amounted to 4 /: on a hogfhead of tobacco, which was 
not worth. above g /; to the planter; and, though the real value 
of tobacco, in the hands of the planter, is not worth above 
two-pence, or two-pence halfpenny a pound, the duty on impor- 
tation amounts to above fixpence a pound., 


III. Carolina; comprehending the two provinces of North and 
South Carolina, is bounded by Virginia on the north; and, in- 
eluding the new colony of Georgia, is about 500 miles in length 
from north to fouth; but is without limits to the weftward: Of 
thefe, North Carolina lies moft northward, South Carolina in the 
middle, and Georgia on the fouth ; each of them being a royal 
government, and the whole under diftinét governors. 


1. North Carolina contains about 35,000 white inhabitantsy 
and about. 5,000 negroes ; the principal town being Newbern, 
fituated on Neue River; in the centre of the province. In the 
northern and fouthern parts of the province, the foil is different ; 
the former being arich mould, and the other moftly fandy ; 
which makes their produce different. The commerce of the 
fouthern diftrict confifts chiefly in pitch, tar, turpentine, and lum- 
ber 3 befides, they have lately attempted to make indigo, and 
raife rice with good fuccefs. ‘The northern diftri&t chiefly pro- 
duces tobacco; beef, and pork, which they falt and fend to the 
Weft-Indies; alfo Indian corn, very good Englife grain, fome lunts 
ber, and naval ftores ; befides; they raife hemp and flax, which 
will foon become a confiderable article of their trade ; the tim- 
ber is fo plentiful and good, that the building of veffels may turn 
to. great account ; and they have produced fome famples of ex- 
cellent filk. A few years ago, it was almoft fcandalous to be 
known for a native of this country, which was the jeft and fcorn. 
of the other colonies : but is now a growing rival, and become 
an obje¢t of their envy and jealoufy. They have only the port 
ef Cape-Fear for the fouthern divifion; and the port of Ocacock 
for the:northern diftri€t ; yet, in the year 1751, 263 ships and 
yeffels were entered inwards, and. 288 were cleared outwards. 


2. South Carolina has fo very kindly a foil, that almoft every 
fort of trees and plants will grow there to great perfection, par- 
ticularly vines, wheat, barley, oats, peafe, beans, hemp, flax, 
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cotton, indigo, olives;/nrange andicitron-trees, as alfo white mal-: 
berry «trees for feeding filkworms : ‘but rice, cotton, indigo, fms, 
and firs,-are the piricipal commodities ; though it affords great 
quantities of naval ftores, tomber, »provifions, and fome filk, 
Wik Reneitipeedl th wettest makes druggets.” 


“The trade ef Garelina is. now fo confiderable, that, of late 
years, there have failed from thence annually above 200 fhips 
laden with merchandize of the growth of the country. ‘The 
product Of fice is fo confiderabile, fb good m quality, dnd ‘¢én- 
tintes fo imereafing; that there is a’ great probability, ina few 
years, all the markets in Europe may: be fapphied with this com- 
modity' from this, province ; which has.exported 80,000 barrels, 
of 400 lb. weight each, feveral years together; and, in the year 
17§5 no lefs than 104,682 barrels were exported, which may 
employ 16,o00:ton of thipping, and return to:Great- Britain up- 
wards of 100,000 /, yearly. The fame year, there were alfo 
Exported 216,924 /b. of indigo; 460 hogtheads, 114 bantlles, 
and 508 loofe deer fkins ;. 5869 barrels of pitch, 2396 of com- 
fon tar, 547 Of greén tar, 2171 ‘of turpentine, 1560 of pork; 
and 416 of beef; 16,428 ‘buthels ‘of com, at * 9169 of peafe 5 
4196 fides of tanned leather; 1,174,226 ‘thingles ; 206,432 
ftaves; and 395,190 feet of timbet : befides feveral other articles 
of the growth and manufaétare of this province ; as alfo a great 
many more imported from the Bahama and W’eft-India iflands. 


3. Georgia: is fituated between South Carolina and Spanife 
Florida containing about 124 -miles.in length, and 200 in 
breddth. .It “produces Judian corn ;'fonie wheat, oats, and bere 
ley’; with miany kinds ‘of Ewropeam fruits, and vegetables. The 
colony wad @fablithed, iby charter in 1733, and was effectually 
carried iitoex coution under the care of general Oglethorpe, whofe 
great :fervites to-his country remain ftill unrewarded. The colony 
was-fpeedily ‘and populoufly imhabited : the Jzdians fupplied it 
annually with.io;coo¥db. weight of detr-tkins, beavers, and other 
fars|; which were chiefly paid for in woollen goods and iron, bes 
ing the produce and manufaéture of England. The colony gave 
the ftrongeft indications of amply rewarding her mother-country 
with a confiderable produce of filk, cochineal, indigo, olives, oil, 
and cotton, as alfo wine, if properly cultivated. The govern- 
inént lids lately taken the colony out of the hands of the truftees ; 
atid the a has ia left “unguarded”; 3 though there feems 
nothing 
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nothing wanting by. nature to render it as fruitful as it is plea- 
fant, and as profitable to Great-Britaizx as any other of the 
nosthern colonies 

[The Remainder of this Dassrasasion i aur next.) 





The Srory of AMIN TOR. 


HERE is no permanency in human happinefs ; ; and‘for- 

tune fometimes indulges men with her mioft propitious 
{miles, only to make them the more fénfible of her fevereft 
frowns: for fhe~fhines upon fome heads, as the fun fhines ypon 
the inhabitants of the frigid zone, who enjoy all its luftre for a 
few months, and are obfcured in darknefs the remainder of 
the year, 

Fortius had a competent patrimonial eftate ; but had feveral 
children ; and therefore devoted many of his years to the em- 
ployment of a grazier, in one of the weftern counties. He 
had great knowledge and experience in his bufinefs ; his induft 
was extraordinary ; his integrity remarkable; and his dealings & 
extenfive, that, when he was about forty-five years of age, he 
found he had acquired money fufficient to relinquifh bufinefs, and 
to make handfome provifions for all the younger children of his 
family. 

His wife unfortunately died in child- bed of her laft boy, who 
was now upwards of feven years old. He had three fons, and 
four daughters ; 3 with whom he thought to make himfelf happy, 
by {pending the remainder of his days in a pleafant retirement 
from the toil of bufinefs, and the perplexities of the world, of 
which he had feen fuflicient to convince him, that true happinefs 
isan enemy to pomp and noife, that it loyes the folitude of groves 
and fountains, and delights to rove in the fields and meadows, 
where the mind is left open to itfelf, or the foul left for improve- 
gnent in the converfation of a few feleéted companions. ‘He 
chofe his place of refidence withina mile of a large market- 
town, in a very handfome houfe, fituated on the banks of a 
beautiful navigable river; on an eminence, that afforded a very 
agreeable profpect of hills, vallies, lawns, and woods. -He 
planted a large orchard of apples, reared a hop plantation, and 
inclofed a beautiful flower garden, where he found all the ~— 
fares’ of rural felicity. 

a ‘The, happinefs of Fortius feemed to have reached its comple- 
‘pon ; he lived with great gee 3 and was mote rémarkable 
. g2 : ‘for 
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for hofpitality than grandeur: but he had reached the fummit of 
the hill by afcending a pleafant path, and was now to defcend 
by a road obftruéted with weeds. His fecond fon, and three of 
his daughters, were feized with the fmall-pox, and died foon 
after one another; which gave him great inquietude. How- 
ever, this lofs was alleviated by the good qualities of his eldeft 
fon, whom he had put apprentice to an eminent furgeon, and 
whofe fervitude was almoft expired ; but he was under fome con- 
cern about the difpofition of his youngeft fon, who had all the 
appearance of a furly ruftic, on whom the politeft education 
could make little impreffion. 

The eldeft fon was named A4mintor: he was two and twenty 
when he came out of his time, and had made a great proficiency 
in his profeffion, which his father was defirous of improving, by 
fending him to walk the hofpitals in London. He was a genteel, 
handfome, fprightly young gentleman ; of noble fentiments, and 
pleafing vivacity ; fo that, foon after he had been in London, his 
company was much coveted by feveral young gentlemen of fimilar 
age and fortune, He conftantly attended the hofpitals, and re- 
ceived proper remittances from his father, who correfponded 
with him more like a friend than a parent, and entertained the 
higheft hopes of future happinefs in his child: but thefe hopes 
were vain, and ferve only to fhew us how liable we ate to be 
deccived, when we think that nothing can do us any prejudice. 

Amintor contraéted an acquaintance with Gripewe/, who was 
a near relation to one of the friends of Fortius, and a wealthy 
tradefman ; but of a mean fpirit, and fordid difpofition ; fond 
of gaming, often in the company of ladies of pleafure, and 
much addicted to drinking. He gained an afcendency over 
Amintor, and prevailed upon him to quit his apartments in the 
Borough, to board with him at his houfe in Wefminfter ; which 
was of immediate prejudice to Amintor, asit prevented him from 
attending the hofpitals fo frequently as ufual, and introduced him 
into company very improper for him to affociate with. 

Gripewel took advantage of the youth and inexperience of 
‘Amintor ; caxried him to every tavern he frequented, either for bu- 
finefs or pleafure ; fometimes among fharpers, and at others among 
whores ; where he loft and fpent feveral confiderable fums of 

money, with which he was conttantly fupplied by Gripewel, who 
took care to get back what,he lent in the day, by winning it at 
night. At laft, Amintor was fo much given up to the fafhious, 


.viees, and follies of the town, that he neglected writing to his 
father, 
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father, and entirely left off vifiting the’ hofpitals, or attending 
the lectures of doétor Hunter, the moft -tkilful anatomift of the 
age. The father for fome time imagined, that a clofe applica. 
tion to bufinefs prevented his fon from writing to him as formerly ; 
but his patience was at laft exhaufted, and he beganto complain 
at this behaviour ; though Gripewe/ took care to intercept thefe 
letters, and conceal them from Amintor, who wrote to his father 
for money, and began to complain on his fide, that he was not 
fupplied as ufual; which occafioned great uneafinefs in the fa- 
ther, who defired his friend to write to Gripewe/, and defire him 
to fend the beft intelligence about 4mintor. 

This friend of Fortius, whofe name was Ruflicus, had a great 
fortune, and was a batchelor ; which made Gripewe/ imagine he 
would leave him a confiderable part of his eftate at his death, 
and this made him extremely cautious of giving him the leaf 
offence. Ruflicus wrote to him concerning Amintor, and Gripes 
wel began to conceive that his way of life would be foon difco- 
vered to his father; which induced him to contrive a fcheme, 
that might take off any fafpicion that he had betrayed Amintor 
into his extravagance. He informed Rw/icus, that, out of ref- 
pect to-him, as knowing him to be the friend of Fortius, he had 
taken great notice of Amintor, and fhewed him all the civility in 
his power: but, Amintor was of fuch a gay difpofition, that 
he apprehended’ he would plunge himfelf into bad company, 
and involve himfelf in many difficulties: on which account, he 
had invited. him to board in his houfe, that he might have him 
more immediately under his notice, and give him the moft feafon- 
able admonitions, 


This intelligence was immediately communicated by Ruficus 
to his friend Fortius, who was greatly alarmed, and wrote a very 
affectionate letter to his fon, which was intercepted by Gripe- 
wel as ufaal. This exafperated the father to write in an authori- 
tative and angry manner; which letter Grifewe/ delivered to 
Amintor, who was: aftonifhed at what he read, and began to 
teflec& on his difodedience and mifconduct. But Gripewe/ had 
his own point in view ; becaufe he had lately quarrelled with 
“Amintor, and imagined he would himfelf lay open his own be- 
haviour, and how far he had been impofed upon by the pretended 
friendhhip of Gripewel; who therefore thought it neceflary for 
him to’tax Amintor firft, to prepoftefs his father againft him, and 
make him the’ more readily belicve any o, that might be faid 
to on prejudice. 
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~ Accordingly; Gripervel wrote 4 long letter to Fortivs, acquaints 
ing him that his fon had been guilty of the greatet extravagan- 
cies, by frequenting the company of lewd women, and infamous 
gamefters : he accufed him of ingratitude to himfelf, who had 
affifted him in many extremities ; and faid that Amintor was in, 
debted to him upwards of _130/. conchuding that he was then very 
ill of the venereal difeafe, and that it was abfolutely neceflary he 
fhould {peedily return to:the country, to avoid utter ruin in town. 
It is impoflible to deferibe the aftonifhment of Fortius, on the 
reception of this letter: he gave way to the violence of his paf- 
fion ; which was fo much aggravated by another letter that Gripe, 
qwel fent to Ruflicus, that he almoft came. to the refolution of 
difcarding him as his child, and banishing him his thoughts for 
ever. But the affection of the father at laf prevailed over the 
refentment of the man, and he wrote another letter to his fon, 
wherein he inclofed the laft he received from Gripewel, and de- 
manded what he had to fay, in vindication of his ingratitude to 
a patent, who had fhewn fuch fingular marks of his love and 
friendthip ? If Fortias was aftonifhed when he read the letter 
from Gripewel, the fon was much more {oon perufing the letter 
from his father, and finding how he had heen hetrayed by Gripe- 
wel; whom) he immediately taxed with villainy : but‘he had 
only the fatisfafion of getting himfelf arrefted the next morn- 
ing for the money he ftood indebted to him,: or rather for the 
money of which Gripewe/ had defrauded him. 


Amintor had no friend to releafe him out of confinement, and 
wrote a very pathetic letter to his father, wherejn he ingenuoufly 
reprefented the nature of his circumftances, and how ‘he -had 
been impofed upon by the artifices of Gripewel: but Gripewel 
ftill carried on his proje& of removing the leaf. afperfion that 
might be laid upon his character, by writing:to Ryficus, and 
protefting. the forrow he had for Amintor’s condu& ; artfully 
hinting at other indifcretionary a&ts, which, out of tendernefs, 
he would willingly conceal ; and alledging, that his only motive 
for arrefting him was to make him fenfible of his folly. . Ra/ticus 
entertained too good an opinion of his relation, and Fortius 
conceived too bad an idea of his fon: they confulted what was 
to be done upon the occafion, when it was agreed, that 4mintor 
had contraéted too many vices to render himfelf agreeable in the 
country ; and that it would be the moft-cligible {tep ‘to, fend 
him to fea. Fortius immediately wrote to. his fon, ‘and ,affured 


~ ane he muft either go to fea, or prifon ; .but. that if he 
chofe 
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chofe the former, he would take care to get -him appointed a 
furgeon’s mate on board a man of war,. to difcharge: his debtsy 
and give him a fam of money fufficient to make: a «genteel apa 
pearance in his employment, -4mintor, without any ‘hefitations 
returned an arifer to his father, expreffing the preat/anxicty he 
felt at incurring his difpleafure ; but protefted that what.Gripei 
rwel had afferted was falfe and malicious,- which time! would 
difcover ; and declaring that he would readily accept w the 
offer that was made him of going to fea. 


Fortius direQly ordered the debt to be difcharged, and Soon ont 
Amintor the rank of fargeon's-mate on board a twenty -gun fhip g 
wifhed his welfare, and admonithed him to quit his follies 
while Gripewel was thought a very honeft_ man; in the country, 
and fecretly ftrove, all that Jay in his power, to blaft the seputa- 
tion of Amintor in town. Labouring underthis uahappinefs, the 
poor Amintor would feveral times have put .an end to his siifénae 
ble life ; but he colleéted his fpirits with the hopes of immediate 
revenge on his inveterate enemy, and of a future vindication of 
his character to his father. He fent feveral meffiiges to Gripe- 
‘wel, defiring him to meet him at particular places : but Gripewe? 
difregarded every thing he did; and Amintor, determined to 
oe his revenge, came into the tavern whete Gripewe: ipent 

evening amrong a tumerous club of his acquaintance, went 
into the room, expofed all his villainy, and demanded inftant 
fatisfagtion. ' Moft of the company knew mintor, and were ex 
tremely concernéd ‘at what he had reported; which Gripedvel 
attempted to deny, but was affaid:to enter: into particulars, bes 
taufe he knew ‘ome perfons wete in company that were’ uc- 
quainted with fome of the artifices he had made ufe‘of to injure 
Anmintor, who infifted upon fatisfa€tion, and Gripewel agreed'te 
go with him immediately behind Montagne-Hos/e, of condition 
that each of them were accompanied by two of their’ friends. 
They accordingly quitted the tavern: but Gripewel exprefled 
great marks of fear in their way to the: place. appointed ; rs and, 
When they-arrived there, he refufed to draw his {word, on ‘which 
Amintor made him undergo the difcipline of his cane, and fig- 
matized him to all his acquaintance with the reproach of ap. 
infamous fcoundrel and coward. 


This was tittle fatisfaftion-to the: injured Amintor, hoon 
that nothing lefs than the life of his enemy would atone.for the 
injury he-had)commitied ; and Gripewel thought only of profe- 
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guting him forthe affault and battery: but Amiztor was ordered: 
on béardj and: the thip failed to Famaica ; where his good be- 
haviour foon promoted him to the rank of chief furgeon of .2 
foxtye-gimfhip. As he was one day in a tavern at King ffon, he 
had-the:happinefs: of meeting with one of his moft particular 
friends,, who had: been in the Weft-Indies before the quarrel be- 
tween, him: and ‘Gripewe/, and. who was fo entirely privy to all. 
their tranfastions, that, if he had been in the way, he could have 
fully deteéted the villainy-of Gripewe/, and laid him open in his 
native colours to Fortivs. He was furprized at the relation of 
what had happened ; told Amintor he was returning to England, 
anil fhonld not be at peace till he had convinced his father of 
hje"innocence. He foon after fet fail; and, on his arrival in 
Eagland, went immediately to Fortius ;\to whom he gave the 
mio& convincing proofs of the bafenefs of Gripewel, related the 
many ftratagems he had ufed to make an advantage of Amintor, 
and thoroughly fatisfied the father of the injury done to his fon. 


Fortius was moft agreeably pleafed with this intelligence >,he 
had. time to refle&t to what dangers he had expofed. Amintor, 
whofe difobedience began to leffen in his, mind, as his abfence 
was continued by his diftance. , All the fondnefs. of the father 
returned to his heart; he .wrote,a letter full of love and tender- 
nefs to his fon, defiring his immediate return to.England ; and 
promifing -him. the half of. his fortune. He grew .very uneafy 
and.impatient to fee Amintor, who received, this letter while he 
was at Port-Royal, where he was taken ill the next day of a 
violent fever which put an end to his life. ‘The father was foor 
informed of his. death, which threw. him into the utmoft grief 
imaginable : he became loft to himfelf, to-his: friends, and to his 
family :, his pleafant retirement began to feem a loathfome pri- 
fon.: he lingered out a. few months, and then died, with thefe 
words, Od/ Amintor, J follow thee ! ! 


“Ths; by the villainy of Gripewe/, an amiable young gentle- 
man loft his life in an intemperate climate ; a worthy old gen 
tleman was fent to. his grave perhaps much earlier than if this 
affair had never happened; and a plentiful eftate is come inte 
the hands of the younger brother, whofe rufticity is a difgrace 
to his fortune: while the infamous Gripeivel, happy in the ap- 
pearance,of the world by his riches, is rendered ‘unhappy by 
the Kings of con{cience, G 
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OricinaL Preces of POETRY. 


4n ODE ow May. 


I. 
OW the fair Tev’zs have ufher’d in the Mary; 
N So fweetly rich, and beautifully gay ; 
Beneath this ftately elm-tree fhade, 
For /ove and contemplation made, 
Let me the morning vigil keep, 
While e’en the peafani lies afleep : 
The fwain his weary body may repofe ; 
My active foul with infpiration glows. 
Smit with the love of fong, 
I range the nelds along, 
And hear the mui.c of the grove : 
In all thy vernal prime, 
Led by the hand of time, 
Garland-crown’d May, I fee thee move, 
Where fhe treads are flow’rets {pringing, 
And the tender lambkins bleating : 
As the fmiles the birds are finging; 
‘ And I from ev’ry care retreating. 
Oh! Redburn, where thy verdant vales extend, 
Let me enjoy the folace of my friend. 


II. 
| Come, let us leave the bufy croud, 
; Nor throng the city’s ample gate : 
; Come, leave the bafe, the vain, and proud ; 
Quit care, and fcorn the pomp of ftate. 
5 In the hamlet feek for quiet, 


Sober eafe, and temp’rate diet ; 
Exercife, or learned leifure, 


2 Honeft mirth, and focial pleafure. : 
ne So fhall thy freth cheek be vermilion’d by health, f 
us Nor need a phyfician to pilfer ty wealth; 

id Whofe art may relieve, without curing thy pain, 

ce "Till nature herfelf turns phyfician again. 

ip- Hl. 

by O’er the mead, or thro’ the wood, 

Gi ' On the margin of the ftream ; 


Let us hear the feather’d brood, 


Warbling out their mutual flame. 
Hh 
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Hark the blackbird’s fhrill note, 
And the lark’s pleafing lay ; 
With the linnet’s foft throat, 
And the thruth on the fpray : 
Tis harmony herfelf : celeftial maid ! 
Attentive filence waits thee to the glade. 
With the foft tinkling bell at their head, 
‘The flock to their pafture are led, 
Where gamefome they frolic and play : 
The cuckow exerts his lone voice, 
The finch will to noon-tide rejoice, 
In honour and praife of the May. 
IV. 
But when bright Veer leads the ftarry throng, 
Sweet Philome/a lifts her tuneful fong : 
ewer Hark, how the dulcet accents rife, 
Or melodioufly fall ; 
While Zephyr’ ftops his fragrant fighs, 
Nor her train will Flora call: 
*Tis muffe’s empire! not the tuneful lyre, 
Or {welling organ, can fuch joys infpire. 
Art but feebly moves along; 
Nature’s mufic wins the foul: 
Vain is Handel’s fav’rite fong, 
When Philomela’s numbers roll. 
Sweet minfirel! oh, prolong thy vary’d lay ; 
Sing on, in praife and honour of the May. 


On thee WAR with France. 


, 
H_! for the glorious pearl of war, 
; That beam’d on youthful E¢ward’s fpear, 
When Maye’s fair ftream with Gallic blood was dy'd ; 
And all the royal line of Fravice 
Fled from the blaze of Edward's lance, 
In Crefy’s plain, where Briti/ worth was try’d, 
Where royal Alenfon expir'd ; 
And old Bohemia loft his life and crown ; 
Whofe arms the youthful victor fir’d ; 
And Edward wore thofe enfigns with his own. 
Then Ca/ais op’d her long refifting gates ; 
And vi&try fill on royal Edward waits 
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To Poi&iers memorable field, 
Where Ga/lia’s numerous legions tamely fly, 
Leaving their monarch in captivity, 

And all the palms of glory yield, 


Il. 
Oh! for the martial air and mien, 


That once at Agincourt were feen, 

Not far from Cref}’s famous plain ; 
Where Monmouth Harry rag’d along, 
Like fome fierce lion on the throng, 

And heap’d up mountains of the flain. 
Another Alenfon, with all the flow’r of France, 
Sink down, or fly, before the mighty Harry’s lance 

Orleans and Bourbon, captives bound, 

Beheld their flaughter’d troops around ; 

For ev’n the vidtors were fo few, 

The captive bands might them fubdue. 
Then, France, thy genius droop’d; and Exgland’s rofe, 
Wreath'd with thy ///ies, in fair union grows ; 

Till Henry, in the prime of age, 

Falls by a fever’s fudden rage, 

And to an infant leaves his crown: 

But Bedford, with a patriot flame, 

A while preferv'd the Englif fame, 

And, at Verneui/, obtain’d rerown. 
Yet, ah! in vain, this prince his warriors led ; 
In vain the gallant Sa/ifury bled, 
And noble Ta/bot loft his ufeful life : 
In Windfor Henry, England's glories fade ; 
And France, in martial pomp, is feen array'd ; 
While Exgland’s nobles bleed by civil ftrife. 
Il. 
Oh! for the fpirit-ftirring found, 
That Marléro’s valiant {quadrons foynd 

Along the ftrong Danubia’s rapid flood ; 
When Blenheim, {carcely then a name, 

Rival’d 4rbe/a in its fame, 

With glory more than e’er Phar/alia fhow'd, 

Bavaria trembled for his fhatter'd hoft ; 
And Lewis found his hope of empire loft. 
But wifory more laurels fpread 

Around her favour’d Mar/bro’s head, 
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When Ramillies the victor knew : 
Where poor Bavaria, once again, 
Was driven from the bloody plain ; 
And Villeroy himfelf withdrew. 
Oh! Britain, what a glorious fate was thine, 
When fuch bright heroes grac’d thy martial line ? 


IV. 
Then we'll ftrike up the fhrill martial fife ; 
Let the trumpet’s warin clangour be heard 
And the loud rattling drum fhall put life 
In our troops, as their flandards are rear’d. 
As they march on, in dreadful array, 
And the war with each combatant glows, 
Their hoarfe cannons rich mufic fhall play, 
And old England fhall conquer her foes. 
Oh! France, thy ambition fhall quickly decline, 
And Britain in all her old honours fhall thine. 


ASONNET, after the Manner of Spencer. 


Addred to a LADY. 


HILE you, fair Anna, innocently gay, 
And free, and open, all referve difdain ; 
Where-ever Fancy leads, fecurely ftray, 
And confcious of no ill can fear no ftain. 


Let calm Difcretion guide with fteady rein, 
To friendly Caution lend a patient ear, 
She'll tell you, Censure lays her wily train, 
To blaft thofe beauties which too bright appear. 


Ah me! I view the monfter lurking near ; 
I know her haggard eye, and pois’nous tongue ; 
She fcans your actions with malicious leer, 
Eager to wreft, and reprefent them wrong ; 
Yet fhall your conduct, fpe&t and clear, 
Her baleful touch, nor fangs envenom’d, fear. 
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On an Unfortunate Maid. 
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Ill. 


Her Fortitude with Fortune flew, 
And, ‘oh ! the much-wrong’d Fair 

With-held the Debt to. Nature due, 
And paid it to Defpair. 


IV. 


Woe to each Fraud of Love, if Art 
Darés offer Nature wrong ; 

And woe to Nature, if the Heart 
Accords not with the Tongue, 
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A Review of the Prefent State of Europe. 


2VU.0 8 Bax 

T HE Cxarina takes every occafion to teftify her attach- 

ment and fidelity to his Britannic majetty; and has 

permitted the grand prince of Ruffa to enter into a 
treaty with Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, for a body of Holfein 
troops to enter into the fervice of Great-Britain. The empre%s 
is likewife fo attentive to what is tranfacting among the European 
powers, that fhe has appointed a cabinet council, which meets 
on Mondays and Thurfdays, to deliberate on the moft important 
affairs, and thofe that require the greateft fecrefy ; the council 
being compofed of the fenators count Befucheff Rumin, count 
Woronxoff, prince Trube:zkoi, general Apraxin, general Butteirlin, 
generals Alexander and. Peter Schuevalow, admiral prince Galliczin, 
and count Befucheff marfhal of the court. The troops, which 
her Imperial majefty has agreed to furnifh the king of Great 
Britain, will be immediately fhipped for that kingdom, whenever 
the exigency of affairs fhall make it neceflary : and, in the mean 
time, the Ruffian fleet is ordered to bé in readinefs for failing on, 
the firft notice. ; 

SWEDEN and DENMARK, 

His Swedifo majefty is indifpofed, which is afcribed to the 
diflike he has of fome late proceedings: for the royal authority 
is daily more and more abforbed, and the influence of the French 
ambaflador is fo extraordinary, that it is not at all wonderful it 
fhould give umbrage to thofe, who, though really patriots, are 
filed courtiers at this conjunéture.——The king of Denmark has 
been refitting his marine ; and nothing is more certain than the 
junétion of a fquadron of Sqwedi/> and Dani/b men of war, amount- 
ing to fixteen in number, and fome frigates, near E/fneur. It is 
reported, that the admirals of both nations have received orders 
from 
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from their refpective courts, to draw lots, when they arrive ata 
certain latitude, who fhall have the command of the united 
fquadron. It is faid, they are double manned ; and various con- 
jeCtures have been made concerning their defination: fome per- 
fens being of opinion, that they will be employed to prevent any 
Ruffian troops being fent into England ; whilft others affirm, they 
are intended only to protect the flag and commerce of the two 
nations. ' With regard to the firft, it is to be obferved, that, tho’ 
the Danes demand and receive a toll from all merchant-fhips on 
pafling the Sound, they have never yet attempted to put fuch an 
impofition upon the men of war belonging to any nation ; nor 
does it plainly appear, that his Dani/> majefty has any more 

right to demand fuch a toll, than the Eyg/ifh have to demand a 
~ duty of all fhips pafling the ftreights of Dover or Gibraltar : be- 
fides, the combined fleets of Dexmark and Saweden, are not for- 
midable enough to oppofe the naval power of Rujia. And asto 
the fecond opinion, it muft appear very ftrange, if the Savedes or 
Danes fhould attempt to carry on any contraband trade, either 
with Great-Britain or France, while thofe two nations are at war: 
France will certainly want naval ftores ; but Great-Britain will 
as certainly intercept them: and the northern powers need not 
be told how many times the Ba/tic has been commanded by 
Britifh fleets. 

GERMANY. 

The Germanic powers remain in a ftate of great tranquility ; 
and the court of Vienna has received affurances from the French 
ambaffador, that nothing fhall be undertaken to difturb the re- 
pofe of the Netherlands. His Pruffian majefty is fo firm to his 
engagements with the king of Great-Britain, that he has given 
orders for the payment of the remainder of the Sile/a loan. — 
The tour made by the hereditary prince of Hefe-Cafél to Berlin 
employs the tongues of the vulgar, and the heads of the ftatef- 
men ; the former expecting another change of religion ; and the 
latter attributing thefe events to a fcheme of political converfion. 
—The auxiliary Hefian and Hanoverian troops fafely embarked 
for England, where they have happily arrived; and it is not 
doubted but they will fignalize themfelves, particularly the 
latter, in defence of a country from which they have received 
fuch large fubfidiary fums of money. The ancient Saxons came 
from the fame territories of Germany to conquer England; and, 
after a courfe of 1307 years, we fee a body of troops introduced 
from Germany to protect England, and afiift his majefty king 
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George, who is the lineal defcendant of Hengi/, the founder of 
the firft Saxon monarchy within this ifland.—— It is alfo afiured, 
that the court of Great-Britain has made propofals for taking in- 
tq its pay 4000 of the troops of the duke of Brunfwick Wolfen- 
buttle: and, as all the German auxiliaries are proteftants, we may 
expect they will fight bravely even as mercenaries, if we can 
fuppofe that fuch foldiers ever fought for the fake of religion 


alone. 
Ft «th ae 


Some frefh mifunderftanding has happened between the holy 
fee and the republic of Venice, which is of fo ferious a nature, 
that their refpeciive minifters are ordered to return home. It 
is pretended that the republic has taken offence at the little ref- 
pect fhewn to its nomination to one of the vacant hats, which 
was excluded in the late promotion of cardinals. His Sardiniar 
majefty ftill retains his friendfhip for the king of Great-Britain, 
and his attachment to the intereft of the Briti/é nation, in whofe 
caufe he glorioufly exerted himfelf throughout the whole progrefs 
of the late war. 'I‘his brave monarch is determined to preferve 
the tranquility of Jta/y, or to prevent the French from undertaking 
any thing to its prejudice ; for which purpoie, he is augmenting 
his troops, and fortifying the frontier places, particularly Demont 
and Con’, which were fo fatal to the French and Spaniards com- 
manded by Don Pdilip and the prince of Conti, in 1744.---There 
appears a general confternation among all the Jra/ian courts, on 
the appearance of a French fleet in the Mediterranean; and it is 
expected, that a great body of Imperial troops will fpeedily af- 
femble on the frontiers of the Montferrat ; efpecially as the Genoefe 
feem inclined to favour the views of the French, and to rejoice 
at their invafion of Minorca.———Earthquakes have again been 
felt in feveral parts of Italy, particularly at Padua and Verona; 
and Mount Vefuvius has greatly terrified the inhabitants of Naples 
by its gloomy appearance. ' 

PORTUGAL. 

Some flight. fhocks of earthquakes have been frequently felt 
in the ruinous {pot where the metropolis of this kingdom lately 
ftood in magnificence and opulence, ‘Three or four plans have 
already been prefented to the king for rebuilding of.the city ; but 
none has yet been fixed upon by his majefty, who, notwitftand- 
ing, has ordered a noble palace to be erected of wood. ‘The 
Cuftom-houfe is to be rebuilt near the fame {pot where it Rood 
before, and the number of convents are greatly to be diminifhed. 
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His moft faithful majefty, ever attentive to the welfare and prof- 
perity of his fubjeéts, endeavours to preferve the amity fubfitt- 
ing between him and the king of Great-Britain, to whom his 


. ports may ‘prove of the utmoft confequence during a war with 


France. 
S PAT N. 


The court of Madrid feems to be direfted by thofe pacific 
meafures, which cannot fail of contributing to the felicity of Spain, 
and the tranquility of Europe: but the Spaniards have been fo 
diligent in repairing and augmenting their fleet, fince the late 
war, that they have now 46 hips of the line, befides 22 frigates, 
1z Xebecques, 2 packet-boats, 4 bomb-veffels, 4 fire-fhips, and 


3. 
A ie FRANC E. 

The French have been long colle&ting a military tempeft, that 
has at laft burft upon Minorca, which they have invaded, and are 
now laying fiege to Fort St. Philip, where they will meet with a 
vigorous reception. It is confidently given out at Ver/ailles, that, 
if the duke of Richlieu fucceeds in his expedition againft Minorca, 
a very new fcheme will open itfelf in Italy ; to the forefight of 
which, is attributed the vigorous meafures taken by his Sardinian 
majefty, to compleat his forces, and to put all his fortreffes in 
a proper ftate of defence. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 

May 17. This day at noon William Sharpe, and William 
Blair, Efqrs. Clerks of the council, attended the earl of Gran- 
ville with the inftrument relating to the declaration of war. And 
at four o’clock this afternoon there was the greateft council that 
has been known for many years at Kenfington, when his Majef- 
ty, after having figned the following declaration, drew his {word 
and laid it upon his name. 


His MAJESTY’s DECLARATION of WAR ae the 
FRENCH KING. 
GEORGE R. 

HE unwarrantable proceedings of the French in the 
Weft-Indies and North America, fince the conclufion of 

the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, and the ufurpations and encroach- 
ments made by them upon our territories and the fettlements of 
our fubjeéts in thofe parts, particularly in our province of Nova 
Scotia, have been fo notorious and fo frequent, that they can- 
not but be looked upon as a fufficient ne of a formed de- 
fign 
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fign and refolution in that court to purfue invariably fuch mea- 
fares, as fhould moft effe€tually promote their ambitious views, 
without any regard to the moft folemn treaties and engage~ 
ments. We have not been wanting, onour part, to make, from 
time to time, the moft ferious reprefentations to the French king 
upon thefe repeated aéts of violence, and to endeavour to obtain 
redrefs and fatisfaétion for the injuries done to our {ubjeéts, and 
to prevent the like caufes of complaint for the future: But tho” 
frequent affurances have been given, that every thing fhould be 
fettled agreeable to the treaties fubfifting between the two crowns, 
and particularly that the evacuation of the four neutral iflands in 
the Weft Indies fhould be effected (which was exprefsly promifed 
to our ambaflador in France) the execution of thefe affurances, 
and of the treaties on which they were founded, has been evad- 
ed under the moft frivolous pretences; and the unjuftifiable 
practices of the French governors, and of the officers a¢ting un- 
der their authority, were flill carried on, till, at length, in the 
month of April 1754, they wroke out in open ats of hoftility, 
when, in time of profound peace, without any declaration of 
war, and without any previous notice given, or application made, 
a body of French troops, under the command of an officer, bear- 
ing the French King’s commiffion, attack’d in a hoftile manner, 
and poffeffed themfelves of, the Englifh fort on the Ohio in 
North-America. 
' But notwithftanding this a€t of hoftility, whith could not but 
be looked upon 4s a commencement of war; yet, from our ear-' 
neft defire of peate, and in hopes the court of France would dif- 
avow this violence and injuftice, we contented ourfelves with 
fending fuch a force to America. as was indifpenfably neceflary 
for the immediate defence and protection of our fubjects againft 
frefh attacks and infults. 
' Inthe mean time great naval armaments were preparing in 
the ports Of France, and a confiderable body of French troops 
embarked for North Ametica; and though the French Ambafia- 
dor was fent back to England with fpecious profeffions of a de- 
fire to accommodate thefe differences, yet it appeared that their 
real defign was only to gain time for the paflage of thofe troops 
to America, which they hoped would feeure the fuperiority of 
the French forces in thofe parts, and enable them to carry their 
ambitious and oppreffive projects into execution. 

In thefe circumftances we could not but think it incambent 
upon us to endeavour to prevent the fuccefs of fo dangerous a 
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defign, and to oppofe the landing of the French troops in Ame- 
rica: and in confequence of the juft and neceffary meafures we 
had taken for that purpofe, the French ambaflador was imme- 
diately recajled from our court; the fortifications at Dunkirk, 
which had been repairing for fome time, were enlarged ; great 
bodies of troops march’d down to the coaft; and our kingdoms 
were threaten’d with an invafion. 


Tn order to prevent the execution of thefe defigns, and to pro- 
vide for the fecurity of our kingdoms, which were thus threaten- 
éd, we could no longer forbear giving orders for feizing at fea 
the thips of the French king and his fubje&ts. Notwithftanding 
which, as we were ftill unwilling to give up all hopes that an ac- 
commodation might be effected, we have contented ourfelves hi- 
therto with detaining the faid fhips, and preferving them, (and 
as far as was poflible) their cargoes intire, without proceeding to 
the confifeation of them ; but, it being now evident, by the hof- 
tile invafion atually made by the French king of our ifland of 
Minorca, that it is the determin’d refolution of that court to 
hearken to no terms of peace, but to carry on the war, which 
has been long begun on their part, with the utmoft violence, 
we can no longer remain, confiftently with what we owe to our 
own. honour, and to the welfire of our fubjeéts, within thofé 
bounds which from 4 defire of peace we had hitherto obferved. 


We have therefore thought proper to declare war, and we do 
hereby declare war againft the French king, who hath fo un- 
jufily begun it, relying .on the help of Almighty God in our 
jult ‘undertaking, ..and_being affured of the hearty concurrence 
and affiftance of our fubjets in fupport. of fe good a caufe; 
hereby willing and requiring our captain-general of our forces, 
our Commiflioners for executing the office of: our high admiral 
of Great-Britain, .our lieutenants of our. feveral counties, gover- 
nors of our forts, and garrifons;. and all other. officers and fol, 
diers under them, by fea and land, to do and execute all acts 
of hoftility, in the profecution of this. war againft the French 
king, his vafials and fubjects, and. to. oppofe their attempts: 
willing and requiring our fubjeéts to take notice of the fame; 
whom we ftriftly forbid henceforth to hold any correfpondence 
or communication with the faid French king, or his, fubjects, 
And we do hereby command.our own fubjeéts, and advertife 
all other perfons, of what.nation foever, not to tramfport, or 
garry any foldicrs, arms, powder, ammunition, or other contra- 
band goods, to any of the territorics, lands, plantationsy or 
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countries of the faid Freneh king; declaring, that whatfoever 
fhip or veffel fhall be met .withal, tranfporting or carrying any 
foldiers, arms, powder, ammunition, or any other contraband 
goods, to any of the territories, lands, plantations, or countries 
of the faid French king, the fame. being taken, fhall be con-. 
demned as good and lawful prize. 

And whereas there are remaining in our kingdom divers of 
the fubjects of the French king, we do hereby declare our royal 
intention to be, that all the French fubje¢ts who fhall demean 
themfelves dutifully towards us, fhall be fafe in their perfons 
and effet's. 

Given ‘at our court at Kenfington, the 17th day of May, 
1756, in the twenty-ninth year of our rejgn. 


May 18. ‘The officers of arms, with the ferjeants at arms and 
trumpeters, mounted their horfes in the Stable-Yard, St. James's, 
and proceeding thence to the palace gate, garter principal king 
of arms read his majefty’s declaration of war, and Norroy king 
of arms proclaim’d it aloud: Which being done, a proceflion 
was made as follows. A party of horfe-grenadier guards to 
clear the way. Beadles of Weftminiter with ftaves, two and 
two. Conftables of Weftminfter. High conftable of Weftmin- 
fter, with his ftaff. The officers of the high bailiff of Weftmin- 
fter on horfeback, with white wands. Deputy of the high bai- 
iff of Weftminfter. Knight marfhal’s men. Knight marfhal. 
Drums, drum-major. ‘Trumpets. Serjeant trumpeter in his 
collar, bearing his mace. Rougedragon purfuivant. York he- 
rald between two ferjeants atarms. Chefter herald between two 
ferjeants at arms. Norroy kifg of arms between two ferjeants 
at arms. Garter principal king of arms, between tworferjeants 
at arms. A party or troop of the horfe guards commanded by 
lieutenant-coloael Welt. At Charing-crofs Norroy read the de- 
claration, and Chefter herald proclaim’d it aloud. From thence 
the proceffion was made to,Temple-Bar, where the officers of 
the city of Weftminfter retired; and the gatebeing thut, Ro- 
guedragon purfuivant, being conduéted -by two of his majelty’s 
trumpets, after founding-thrice, he:knoeked at the gate, and be- 
ing demanded, who!:was there, reply’d, the officers at arms, 
who. demand entrance to make proclamation of his majefty’s de- 
claration of war againit the French king, and the gates being 
open’d, he was conduéted by the city. marfhal to the lord, 
mayor, (who, ‘with the,alderman, -recorder, and fhetiffs, attend 
ed.within the gate) and having fhewed him the king’s warrant,; 
Tiz he 
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he return’d, the gates were open’d, and the proceffion enter'd, 
and at the end of Chancery-Lane, Chofter herald read the de- 
claration, and York herald proclaim’d it aloud. They then 
went on, the city proceffion following after the horfe-guards. 
At the end of Wood-ftreet, York herald read the declaration, 
and Portculis purfuivant proclaim’d it aloud. And laftly, at 
the Royal-Exchange Portculis purfuivant read the declaration, 
and Rougecroix purfuivant proclaim’d it aloud ; the fpectators at 
each place exprefling their fatisfaction by loud acclamations. 

Admiralty-Office, May 8. By a letter from the hon. Auguftus 
Hervey, captain of his majefty’s fhip the Pheenix, dated from 
Villa Franea, April the 18th, there is advice, that he was fent 
from Mahon by commodore Edgcumbe to Leghorn, to take in 
ffores, and had proceeded to Villa Franca, in order to receive any 
letters he fhould find there from England to the commodore; that 
finding the French fleet had failed from Toulon on the 13th for 
the ifland of Minorca, he intended failing that evening, and en- 
deavouring to get into the harbour of Mahon ; or if it fhould be 
fo blocked up by the French, as to make it impoffible for his thip 
to getin, he fhould try in fome other manner to convey to Mr. 
Edgcumbe the news of a fleet being actually failed from Eng- 
land for their affiftance and relief, and endeavour to get the com- 
modore’s orders for his farther proceedings : that, if he fhould not 
be able to rgcejve thofe orders, he would then go away for Gi- 
braltar, and cruize jn the Gutt, in hopes of meeting the Englith 
fleet. He fends alfo the following lift of the French fleet, viz. 

Line of battle thips. 
Le Foudroyant —— 80 guns. | Le Triton ——~ 64 guns. 











La Couronne —— 74 Le Lyon —— 64 

Le Redoutable —— 74 Le Contant— 64 
L'Hercule 64 Le Sage ——— 64 
L’Achille 64 L’Alchion — 50 

a Frigates. 

La Pomone ——— = guns. | La Gracieufe —24 guns. 
Le Zephir’ ——— 30 ‘La Nymphe — 20 

La Reve - 30 


About 180 tranfports, 90 of which are Tartans and Settees: 
they have a Majorca Xebeck, which is faid to ferve as a pilot 
for the craft. He adds, that the whole number of troops, !a- 
bourers, &c. fhut up in the caftle of St. Phillips, amounted to 
§,000 men ; that the French army doth not exceed 11,000 ; fo 
that he thinks the attack upon the caftle of.St. Phillips will fcarce 
be effectual before the fleet under admiral Byng will probably 


arrive ; 
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arrive ; and that ail neceflary precautions were taking when he 
left Mahon, for the defence of Fort St. Phillips, and the beft 
difpofition made for that of the harbour. 

Thurfday, May 27. This day his majefty went to the houfe 
of peers with the ufual ftate, and gave the royal affent to the fol- 
lowing bills, viz. For making a new road from Paddington to 
Iftington. For better recruiting his majefty’s forces in America. 
For widening the way at Charing-Crofs. For widening Lo.:don- 
Bridge. For encouraging fifheries in Scotland. To enable in- 
fants, lunaticks, and femes coverts to furrender leafes, and renew 
the fame. For planting commons, and preferving trees. For 
Weftminfter fifh-market. For building a bridge at Black-Fryars. 
For granting to his majefty 1000000 1. out of the finking fund, 
and applying certain fums in the Exchequer for the fervice of 
the year 1756. For felling the French prizes: And to feveral 
private bills, After which his majefty made a moft gracious 
fpeech ; and then both houfes adjourned to Friday, June 18. 

We hear that the birth-day of his royal highnefs the prince 
of Wales will be kept at Kenfington. 

We hear that the five vacancies in the order of the Garter, 
and the like number in the order of the Bath, will foon be filled. 

The duke of Devonfhire, and the earls of Holderneffe, Carlifle, 
and Waldegrave, are talked of to have four of the vacant blue 
ribbons, 

His majefty in council is pleafed to order that a commifiion 
fhould be prepared to authorize and impower the lords of the 
admiralty to grant letters of marque or commiflions to privateers. 

We hear that his majefty is to referve one half of the produce 
of the French captures already made, or that fhall be made; 
which will be laid out in premiums to fuch as fhall take French 
thips of war, at fo much per gun, and fo much per head, on 
board the enemy. 

They write from Plymouth, dated May 23, that his majefty’s 
fhip the Lyme, capt. Vernon, of zo guns, is juft arriv’d, who 
the 17th Inftant, cruizing off Rochfort, in company with the 
Colchefter, capt. Obrian, of 50 guns, fell in with two French 
men of war, one of 60 guns, and the other of 36, when the 
two latter drew up in a line and fir’d firft at the Colcheiter, up- 
on which an engagement begun at fix in the evening, the Col- 
chefter with the 60 gun fhip, and the Lyme with that of 36 
guns; At half an hour pait cleven the French frigate lay too to 
op her leaks, having before made the fignal for ftriking, but 
funk 
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funk in lefs than five minutes: Between eleven and one the Col- 
chefter, as they believe, was on fire, bya cloud of fmoak 
which they faw arife, but that difappearing; fhe bore away at 
$.S.W. The French man of war of 60 guns then came up 
with the Lyme, thinking the was her companion, ‘but the Lyme 
not anfwering her fignals, fhe bore away again. The Lyme is 
in a very fhatter’d condition, having had 80 fhot through her 
maii-top fail, 54 in her main-fail, and her fore-fail fet on fire, 
and had feveral fhot between wind and water. She has only 
three men killed, but many wounded. The Colchefter is faid to 
be arriv’d. 

By the Swan floop, Daniel Stringer, arriv’d at Liverpool, we 
have the following account: he fail’d from Lisbon on the zoth 
of laft month, and on the rft Inftant fell in with the fhip Eliza- 
beth of St. Malo, Claude Parchot, mafter, bound to Quebeck, 
with provifions and warlike ftores, in Lat. 49. 12. Long. 5. 
40. welt from London, who detained him four days, ftanding 
all the while to the weftward, the wind about N.N.E. and 
then ranfomed him for 2501. his mate Thomas Shuttleworth, 
going ranfomer for the money: They had taken a brigantine 
belonging to London, name Nancy, bound:for Gibraltar, whofe 
cargo was chiefly porter, which they alfo ranfomed for 3001. 
after plundering them both of all their cloaths, and every thing 
that was loofe. The French captain told him that two priva- 
teers failed from St. Malo the fame day that he departed. 

The Conftant, Anat, from Riga for Plymouth, arriv’d in the 
Downs, was chafed off Dunkirk two hours by a French priva- 
teer. 

The Duke packet-boat, capt. Phillips, arriv’d at Antigua the 
13th of March from Falmouth. On the 14th of February, in 
Lat. 35. 40. Lon. 12. 41. welt of the Lizard, he fell in with 
three French men of war, two of 60, and one of 36 guns, fteer- 
ing W.N. W. who chafed him five hours and a half. Capt. 
Phillips believes they were bound for North America. 

The Amiable Katherine, and the Count de Clermont, both 
from Martinico for France, are taken by the Winchefter man of 
war, and carried into Barbadoes. 

The Duke of Anjou from Rochelle for Louisburgh, loaded 
with ftores, and the Grand St. Urfin, Brefeau, from Rochelle for 
Canada, loaded with provifions, and 130 foldiers on board, aré 
both taken by the Sheernefs man of war, and fent into Plymouth. 

‘The hon. Mr. Spencer and his family arc failed from Dover, 


for Oftend, in their way to the German Spa. 
PRE- 
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PREFERMENTS. 

1. Ecckfiaftical. The King has been pleafed to order a Conge 
de’Elire for the EleGtion of Dr. John Hume to the Bifhoprick of 
Briftol, void by the Death of Dr. Conybeare; as alfo to appoint 
Dr. David Gregory to be Dean of Chrift-Church, Oxford, in the 
room of the faid Dr. Conybeare. Dr. William Friend to be a 
Canon of Chrift-Church on the Ceffion of Dr. Gregory; and Dr. 
Thomas Green to be a Prebendary of Weftminfter on the Refig- 
nation of Dr. Friend. The King has likewife been pleafed to 
order a Conge d’Elire for the Election of John Egerton, B. L. to 
the Bifhoprick of Bangor, void by the Tranflation of Dr: Pearce 
to the See of Rochefter ; and to nominate Dr. Francis Webber, 
Mafter of Exeter College; Oxford, to the Deanry of Hereford, 
void by the Promotion of Dr. Egerton. The Rev. George 
Allen, B. A. to the Vicarage of Wyerley, in the County of Wilts, 
and: Diocefe of Salifbury. The Rev. John Lee, M.A. to the 
Reétory of Limpfom, in the County of Devon and Diocefe of 
Exeter, together with the Vicarage of Pelhembury in the faid 
County and Diocete. 

2, Civil. The King has been pleafed to appoint Francis Cap- 
per, john Cookfon, Thomas Bond, and John Soley, Efq; together 
with William Gollop, Efq; in the room of John Philpot, deceafed, 
to be Commiflioners for licenfing Hackney-Coaches and Chairs. 
The, King has ‘been pleafed to create the Right Hon. Horatio 
Walpole, Efq; and the Hon. Thomas Villars, Efq; Peers of the 
Realm. The King has alfo been pleafed to appoint Richard 
Whatley, Ef{g; to be Conful-General at Tetuan in the Dominjons 
of the Emperor of Morocco, in the room of William Petticrew, 
Eig; deceafed. 

MARRIAGES, 

The. Right Hon. the Lord North, eldef& Son to the Earl .of 
Guildford, to Mifs Speke, Heirefs to George Speke, Efq; witha 
Fortune of 60001. per Annum. The.Rev; Mr. Mulfoe of San- 
bury, to Mifs Young. The Rev. Dr. Kippax, Matter, of the 
Accademy in Tower-Street, to Mrs. Arnold. Bromley, 
Efq; of Warwickshire, to. Mifs Davenport of Pallmall,.a Cheshire 
Lady, Heirefs to ~~ Davenport, Efq; . Jafper Kingiman, E{q; 
of Stifford in Effex, to Mifs Ann Booth-of* Glatton - Hall in 
Huntingdonhire. The Rev. Mr. Fludger, Reétor of St. Aldate 
in Oxford, to Mifs Norton of Putney. ‘The Rev. Mr. Philmer, 





to one of the Daughters of Sir John Honeywood, Bart. of Kent. 


Thomas Havers of Thelton in the € ounty of Norfoik, Kigs to 
Mifs Dutry, Niece to the late Sir Dennis Dutry, Bart. 
DEATHS. 
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DEATHS. 

The Right Hon. Sir Dudley Ryder, Lord Chief Juftice of Eng- 
land, for whom a Patent was preparing to create him a Peer by 
the Title of Lord Ryder of Harrowby in Lincolnftire. The 
Right Hon. the Countefs of Arran. The Right Hon. the Lady 
Dowager Vifcountefs Middleton. Sir Edward Leighton, of Loton 
in Shropfhire, Bart. The Lady Dorothy Hyde, Reli& of Sir 
Ambrofe Hyde, Bart. . The Lady of Edward Vernon, Efq; The 
Lady of James Whitfhed, Efg; The Lady of Henry Rowe, Efq; 
Sir William Cowper, Bart. of an antient Family at Ratling-Court 
in Kent.. Mifs Alfton, eldeft Daughter of Sir Rowland Alfton, 
Bart. The Rev. and moft Learned Rabbi Aaron Hart. The 
Rev. Mr. Wheatley, many Years Leéturer of St. Leonard, Shore- 
ditch, The Rev. Mr. John Mickleborough, Reétor of Land- 
Beach and Impington in Cambridgefhire. Mr. Ifaiah Emmanvel, 
Merchant. Mr. Faber, an eminent Metzotinto Scraper. Mr. 
Pine, Bluemantle Pourfuivant at Arms, Engraver to the King’s 
Signet, and Engraver to the Stamp-Office, and Dice-Marker 
there. Mr. Winftanley, the celebrated Portrait Painter, at Wigan 
in Lancafhire. The Rev. Mr. Grove, Vicar of Wetherby in 
Warwickhhire. 


THEATRICAL DIARY, 


For May, 1756. 


RESENTED at Drury-Lane Theatre. Oroonoko. 

The Confcious Lovers. King Henry the Eighth, twice. 
Love’s Laft Shift. Merope. The Mourning Bride. The Beg- 
gar’s Opera. The Mefry Wives of Windfor. Rule a Wife and 
have a Wife, twice. The London Merchant. ‘The Provok’d 
Hufband. The Rehearfal. The Recruiting Officer. The Mifer. 
King Lear, Hamlet, twice. Love for Love. Much Ado about 
Nothing. 

Prefented at Cavent-Garden Theatre: The Double Gallant. 
The Mourning Bride. Love for, Love. The Merry Wives of 
Windfor. The Mifer. King Henry the Fifth. The Provok’d 
Hufband. King Henry the Fourth. The Funeral: Romeo and 
Juliet. The Fatal Marriage. The Committee. As You Like 
it, twice. She Would and Sht Would not. The Stratagem. 
The Orphan. The Beggars Opera. The Confederacy. The 
Conitant Couple. 


The END of No. V. 
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